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_ RT. REY. MATHIAS LORAS, D. D., FIRST BISHOP 
OF DUBUQUE. 3 


BY REY. B. C. LENEHAN. 


A Ponoaener by birth and education, he had freely chosen America as his field 
bor, and once in this field he harmonized himself with its conditions, and Bocas 
a thorough American, a lover of American institutions, an exemplar of American 
citizenship.— Most Rev. John Ireland, D. D., Archbishop of St. Paul. 


The following notice among the Miscellanies in a number 
of The Dublin Review for 1837, not long since caught my at- 
tention and kindled the memories of old times in Iowa. It 
is an extract from a letter of Bishop Simon Gabriel Brute of 
_ Vincennes, Indiana, to a friend in Europe: 


I intended some time ago to send you an account of our progress in 
these parts: but I waited in the hope that Our Lord would be pleased still 
more to increase and continue the graces and fruits of our new mission. 
At my arrival in my diocese November 18, 1834, the total of clergy amount- 
ed to two priests; but the Almanack of this year will contain twenty-one 
and we have small parishes begun in every direction: small when we con- 

- sider their number: but great when we look to their distance from each 
other, the manner in which they are scattered over tracts of country; any 
of them being equal to a French diocese, or two or three Italian ones. I 
have just finished a journey of between six and seven hundred miles on 
- horseback, from Vincennes to Soutte Bend, near the frontiers of Michigan; 
_ thence to Fortwaine; thence to Logansport; and lastly to Terre Haute, to 
give Confirmation to the few who happened to be prepared to receive it. 
There were, however, about sixty of them communicants in their wood- 
built church, which is sixty feet in length and forty in breadth. In other 
places the number of persons to be confirmed was small. In one parish 
no more than seven were prepared. It is true, that, on account of the 
Council of Baltimore, and the time of my return being uncertain, timely 
notice could not be sent to those worthy ecclesiastics. The Council has 
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petitioned His Holiness to establish three new dioceses: Natchez, for the 
State of Mississippi; N: aghyille, for Tennessee; and Dubuque, for the coun- 
try north of St, Louis. “Ostium magnum apertum!” “Messis multal’ (A 
great doorway is open! A mighty harvest!) 

Consider that 666,495 emigrants have landed in the port of New York 
alone within the last six years. Alas! Alas! would that there had been 
priests in proportion. “Rogate rogate Dominum messis.” (Ask beseech the 
Lord of the harvest.) Advance and encourage, by every means in your 
power, the missions of the United States the most important of all. Now 
is the crisis after which they are to rise or fall. A second Europe is to be 
converted: a church to be planted nunc vel nunquam (now or never). I 


am summoned elsewhere. Pray for 
Srvon Brute, 


Bishop of Vincennes. 
WasHINGTON, INDIANA, JULY 21, 1837. 


This echo of the past announces the creation of the See 
of Dubuque. It calls up before the memory the figure of 
Mathias Loras, its first incumbent; a remarkable figure in 
the history of the Catholic Church of the United States; like 
Bishop Brute a son of France; like him a sufferer and an 
exile for his Faith; and again like him, a model missionary 
and pioneer bishop of a great diocese. What the Apostle of 
Indiana writes of his own extensive charge was eminently 
true of the new western bishopric. The want of clergy and 
the slenderness of means were more painfully apparent in 
the church of Iowa, and justified the two years of prepara- 
tion for the work that seem, at first sight, like delay. Yet 
the establishment of the diocese was truly the opening of a 
mighty gateway, and of all the works of the Third Provincial 
Council, the most important in results.- Bishop Rosati of St. 
Louis, commended to the Fathers of the Council Very Rey. 
Mathias Loras, Vicar General of the diocese of Mobile, Ala., 
as eminently qualified for the burdensome place, and he was 
named to the Holy See and appointed July 28, 1837. The 
official notice was sent to Baltimore in September, 1837, and 
he was consecrated in Mobile Cathedral by Bishop Portier, 
assisted by Bishop Blane of New Orleans, and the clergy, 
December 10 of the same year. He was in his forty-fifth 
year; had been twenty years in the ministry, the last eight 
of which he had spent in the American Missions; was in 
vigorous health, an earnest preacher and overflowing with 
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zeal. The territory committed to him stretched away from 


the north line of Missouri to the British Possessions, and 


from the waters of the Mississippi to the Missouri river. It 
embraced also for the time the whole of the State of Wiscon- 
sin as it is now, and by courtesy, the northwestern portion 
of Illinois. It was as yet the territory of Wisconsin, out of 


~ which should come in 1838, the new territory, and in 1846, 


the new State of Iowa. The little town just opposite the 
boundary line of Illinois and Wisconsin, which is also the 
parallel 43° 30’, had been settled as early as 1788, as a 
mining camp, by the indomitable Frenchman, Julien Dubuque. 
From 1828 to 1833 an occasional priest, now from Detroit, 
now from Indiana, but most frequently from St. Louis, visited 
and exercised his sacred office amongst the scattered Catho- 
lic pioneers; but it was father Samuel Mazzuchelli, of the 
Order of St. Dominic, who by his apostolic zeal, his untiring 
labors, his self sacrifice and devotion to the missions of the 
northwest, from 1833, laid a solid foundation for the future 
diocese of Dubuque. Immediately after his consecration 
Bishop Loras set out for France to procure assistance for the 
conquest of his diocese, and spent many months in soliciting 
financial help and securing his much needed clergy. A Car- 
dinal, whose death he deplores in one of his letters but whose 
name is not given, aided him very munificently, and devised 
all his episcopal vestments to the poorest Bishop in the 
church. Bishop Loras presented his claim which could not 
easily be contested and was accorded, so the tradition runs, 
the valuable and useful bequest. After a brief visit to the 
Holy Father, he was ready with his two priests Fr. Cretin 
and Fr. Pelamorgues, and his four subdeacons, Rev. Messrs. 
Ravoux, Petiot, Galtier and Causse, to turn his face again 
towards the west. 

In Lyons, the city of his birth, where his family had been 
wrecked in the French Revolution, he must have been at 
once overwhelmed by recollection and animated anew by the 
glorious example, always before his mind, to devote himself 
without reserve to the work awaiting him beyond the sea. 
Born August 30, 1792, he was but a babe in his mother’s 
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arms when the Reign of Terror culminated in the murder of 
Louis XVI. His father, John Mathias Loras, and his mother, 
Etienne Michelet, were well born and possessed of handsome 
properties and abundant means derived from inheritance or 
acquired by trade; for Lyons was the great emporium of the 
silk trade of Europe. Carlyle says that “she was the city of 
capitalists and aristocrats.” They were, however, more re- 
markable for the simplicity and fervor of their lives; devoted 
to the practices of their religion and to works of charity 
among the poor. The young Mathias was the eleventh and 
youngest child of this truly Christian family, when it came 
to suffer the awful blow which has secured its glory. 

The city of Lyons did not share in the frenzy of the 
Revolution exhibited in Paris, and when the King fell upon 
the scaffold January, 1793, her citizens appalled at the crime 
‘and foreseeing its consequences, resolved to make head 
against it. They were not all royalists; but there was a one- 
ness of feeling against the crimes committed in the name of 
Liberty. A Committee of Public Safety was appointed of 
which Mons. Loras was chosen a member; the city was put 
in a state of defence; troops were mustered in, and put under 
the command of Gen. Precy; independence of the Directory 
declared, and the watch word given out “Resistance to Op- 
pression; Free and Complete National Representation.” 
Dubois-Crance and Couthon, the commissioners of the Na- 
tional Convention, issued proclamations declaring the citi- 
zens Outlawed; putting their magistrates under accusation, 
confiscating private property and suspending payments of 
public and private debts due the inhabitants while Gen. Kel- 
lerman advanced against them with 20,000 men. “It is no 
longer the delegates of the people of Lyons who write you,” 
they wrote to Dubois-Crance, “it is the entire people. Shut 
up within these walls are forty thousand men sworn to defend 
till death the rights of men, the liberty, the property and the 
safety of the citizens.” The order for the bombardment was. 
given. Death reigned on every side. Carlyle says: “Late 
one night in autumn what sudden red sun-blaze is this that 
is risen over Lyons City, with a noise to deafen the world? 
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It is the powder tower of Lyons—nay, the Arsenal, with four 


_ powder towers, which has caught fire, in the bombardment, 
_ and sprung into the air carrying one hundred and seventeen 


houses after it, with a light one fancies, as of the noonday 
sun; with a roar, second only to the last trumpet. Worse 


ZB things are still in store; famine is in Lyons, with ruin and 
_ fire. Desperate the sallies of the besieged. Brave Precy, 


their commander, doing what is in man, desperate but inef- 
fectual. Provisions cut off; nothing entering our city but 
shot and shell. The famishing women and children are sent 
forth. Deaf Dubois sends them back; rains in more fire and 
madness. Our redoubts of cotton bags are taken and retaken 
—Precy under his fleur-de-lis, is valiant as despair. What 
will become of Lyons? It is a siege of seventy days. The 
National Conyention decreed the abolition of the very name 
of Lyons. You shall call it Ville Affranchie and on its ruins 
shall be raised a column—and these words shall tell the 
story—Lyons made war against Liberty—Lyons is no more.” 
The horrors that followed the fall of the city were begun by 
the fantastic tyrannies of Couthon who, carried about on the 
shoulders of his ruffians struck with a little silver hammer 
upon the doors of the stately homes and public buildings, 
thus devoting them to destruction. 

Mons. Loras was arrested, confined in the Exchange, until 
he had turned over the publie properties in his hands, and 
then lodged in the common prison. Four weeks after his 
arrest he was condemned and led to execution. In a rela- 
tion, addressed to Archbishop Ireland by one of the kinsmen 
of Bishop Loras, the writer says: “There is an ancient cus- 
tom according to which the condemned are allowed to make 
a request that is always granted: one asks for wine, another 
for tobacco; some demand brandy; some one thing; others 
another, according to their feelings in this supreme moment. 
When this permission was given Mons. Loras, he said: ‘Let 
Mons. le Cure of my parish of St. Paul at once be called 
hither. When this was done Mons. Loras addressed him 
aloud, and in the presence of the assembly, with the firm 
dignity of the early Christians: ‘Mons. le Cure, I know that 
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as you adhere to the wretched men who are devastating 
France, you are outside the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
church in whose embrace I have lived and wish to die; but. 
T also know that in our last moments, any priest, schismatie,. 
or even apostate, may legally and authoritatively administer 
the sacrament of Penance. I therefore ask you to hear my 
Confession.’ Stepping aside, he made his Confession, sur- 
rounded by the guards, as coolly as if in the regular tribunal. 
When he had finished, he once more addressed the Cure, 
saying: ‘Kindly excuse me sir, for having spoken to you so 
plainly, in a public place. God knows that I did not intend 


JOHN MATHIAS LORAS, 
Father of the Bishop. 


to give you any pain; but only to save the people the scandal 
I might have caused them if, without this explanation, I 
availed myself of your services. Iam ready.’” The proces- 
sion moved towards the scaffold, the Cure now busying him- 
self to prepare the victims for death, of whom there were 
eight in number; and Mons. Loras after hearing the death 
blow of each of his companions, submitted himself to the 
executioner and his head was severed from his body. The 
remains of the victims were hurried to the cemetery of St. 
Pierre hard by; for no one ventured to claim his dead. A 
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few days after, two brothers of Mons. Loras met a like fate, 


_ for the same cause, and two sisters of Madame Loras were 


likewise brought to the scaffold, which was now permanently 
set up in Lyons. In the course of the year, sixteen persons 
of the same family lost their lives rather than abandon their 
principles of faith and social order. Guardiateurs was the 
name given the companion-spies assigned by the Revolution- 
ary Government to those accused before their tribunal. It 
was their duty to hear, see, and learn everything regarding 
their victims whose fate and whose family hung on their tes- 
timony and whose property fell largely into their hands. 

The guardiateur stationed with Mons. Loras did his 
office well. It was impossible to conceal even the smallest 
thing from his vigilance and cupidity. As soon as Mons. 
Loras had ceased to live, his property, real and personal, was 
sold at a maximum—such was the expression used to dis- 
guise outrage—and the Widow Loras found herself, in the 
midst of such awful surroundings, helpless, with her eleven 
children, without resources and in a most delicate state of 
health. We may well suppose that her most earnest desire 
was to find for her little flock safety in seclusion. 

Little is known of the earlier days of the future Bishop. 
A private tutor had been maintained by the father of this 
excellent family for his children, and, we are told by Henri 
Monnin that John Baptist Vianney, the celebrated Cure of 
Ars, had dwelt in his youth beneath their roof in that ca- 
pacity, and shared the family life of this admirable house- 
hold. Young Mathias from his earliest years was distin- 
guished for the disposition which, as virtues, marked the 
lives of his parents: simplicity, generous and faithful devo- 
tion. In anabandoned Carthusian monastery a little society 
of priests conducted a school which, like that of Thackeray— 
the Charter House, took its name from the old foundation— 
Le Chartreaux. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1817 
at Lyons, and became Superior of the Seminary at L’Argen- 
tiere. He allied himself afterwards, to the band of mission- 
ary priests with whom he had studied and who were giving 
missions throughout the diocese of Lyons. He was engaged 
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in this work when he met the Rt. Rey. Michael Portier, D. D., 
Bishop of Mobile, Ala,.who had just come from the United 
States to secure priests and means to perfect the organization 
of his young diocese. The descriptions, given by the Bishop, 
of that distant country, and his accounts of the great need of 
religious instruction and service among the people, awakened 
his zeal and determined him to offer himself for that attrac- 
tive field. 

To leave his home and aged mother was perhaps a sacri- 
fice he had never contemplated before: but she was an adept 
in the school of-sorrow and suffering and freely yielded him 
to his vocation. A medallion in the possession of Sister 
Mary Agatha, B. V. M., of Dubuque, given her by the Bishop 
himself not long before his death, will illustrate the character 
of that admirable woman and how she expressed her resigna- 
tion to what she believed to be the will of God. In an 
ebony plaque, three inches square, a circular opening is 
countersunk to receive a little painting, in water colors, of 
the Sacred Heart, around which is wreathed a divided spray, 
the longer branch of which terminates in a little flower, a 
forget-me-not; the shorter one, extending up the other side, 
displaying clusters of leaves and terminating in a single leaf. 
Around the margin has been very delicately printed in these 
words: ‘Dans ce Divin Coeur, O mon fils! pensez a moi, 
c’est la que tu me trouveras toujours.” At the foot of the 
picture, likewise printed with a pen, are the words: “Ve 
Loras a son fils le missionaire,” and below that, “Sbre, 1829.” 
(“In this Divine Heart, O my son, remember me. It is there 
you will always find me. The Widow Loras to her son the 
missionary. October, 1829.”) She loved the title of widow 
as that which the Revolution had fastened in hatred and 
contempt upon her queen, the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
—the Widow Capet. From the open wound of the Sacred 
Heart are distilling minute drops of blood, and we may well 
believe the tale that they were painted in the crimson of her 
own veins, as we realize by careful scrutiny, that the back- 
ground of this picture has been woven of the silvered chest- 
nut hair itself of this holy mother. 
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THE FIRST CATHOLIC CHURCH IN DUBUQUE. 
It was designed and the work superintended by the Rev. Father Samuel Mazzuchelli. 
The corner stone was laid in August, 1835. It became St. Raphael’s 
Cathedral in 1837, and was torn down in 1859. 
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From that year of 1829 he had labored for eight years in 


_ the state of Alabama, teaching successfully in Spring Hill 


College of which he was the founder, and for two years the 
president; a useful and vigorous institution which still flour- 
ishes; busily employed, at other times, in giving missions to 


_ the scattered congregations of the State, and as Vicar General, 


sharing with his Bishop the burden of the care and rule of 
the diocese. _ 

Now, in October, 1828, himself a Bishop, with the bene- 
diction of the Supreme Pontiff, he is ready to enter, with his 
fervent associates, the extensive and undeveloped territory 
that forms his charge. Arriving at New York, he proceeded 
at once to Baltimore, where he left one priest and the four sub- 
deacons at the Seminary, to learn English. With his re- 
maining companion, Fr. Cretin, afterwards Bishop of St. Paul, 
making his way over the mountains, and down the Ohio river, 
he found further progress stayed at St. Louis. They occu- 
pied themselves giving missions in that neighborhood until 
the approach of spring, when Fr. Pelamorgres, who had 
come on from Baltimore rejoined them. 

Fr. Mazzuchelli, who had been caring for the diocese as 
Vicar General, since the consecration of the Bishop, unable 
any longer to repress his ardor, hurried down the river to 
meet him and escort him to Dubuque, where they arrived 
shortly after Easter, 1839. In all the diocese there was the 
little chapel of St. Thomas at Potosi, Wis.; the chapel of St. 
James, Lee county, Iowa; the combination school, church 
and dwelling, of St. Anthony, at Davenport; the church of 
St. Michael at Galena, Ill., and the church of St. Raphel at 
Dubuque, which was to be the cathedral—all of them the 
missionary creations of the unwearying Fr. Mazzuchelli. The 
cathedral was in Romanesque style, designed by the mission- 
ary himself, built of rubble stone work rough cast, but with 
hammered stone water table and pilasters, seventy-eight by 
forty feet, with an apsis for the altar; and a gallery round 
about the entire length of the audience room. A crypt, be- 
neath the sanctuary, intended for a chapel, was used as the 
home of the missionary. With the means obtained from the 
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Association this church was freed from debt, some adjoining 
property purchased, and the Episcopal house erected during 
the summer, at right angles with and close behind the ca- 
thedral, with which it was connected by a covered bridge. 
This building, at present the school of the Holy Ghost Sis- 
terhood, is of brick, two stories with basement and garret 
and was at once Episcopal residence and seminary. 

The ordinary missionary labors of the prelate were -ex- 
tremely severe, such as he describes in the work of one Sun- 
day; celebrating the early mass, singing the high mass, and 
preaching the sermon; immediately after dinner hurrying 
over the river, running thick with ice, to Galena, Illinois, 
seventeen miles distant, by wagon, to preach and give bene- 
diction in the evening. He continued to sing the high mass 
occasionally, on account of the fewness of his priests, well 
up to his old age; sick calls he was equally ready to attend, 
and his labors, in the years of the cholera visitation were 
very devoted and exemplary. The first Christmas, that of 
1839, he spent in Galena, as he writes, “a town of six thou- 
sand inhabitants, one-third of whom are Catholics, hearing 
confession all day, on the eve of the festival, and celebrating 
the midnight mass for a large congregation.” His Indian 
charges called out all his zeal. He had met at St. Louis 
Fr. Petit, the last of the Jesuit Fathers to live among the 
Pottawattamies at Council Bluffs, who had come home to die 
among his brethren of the Society, and over whose mortal 
remains it was the Bishop’s mournful privilege to read the 
burial service. 

He endeavored to provide for his “poor savages” by per- 
sonal visitation to the Chippewas and to the Sioux on the 
upper waters of the Mississippi, and to the Menominees at 
Green Bay; and he assigned the care of these different 
tribes to his Vicar General Fr. Cretin, to Fr. Galtier, of 
Prairie du Chien, and to Fr. Ravoux who used to make the 
long journey to the Sioux on the Missouri, and to the troops 
at old Fort Pierre, for years after. 

In a letter to his sister in 1839, he describes a visit made 
during that summer to St. Peter’s, Minnesota, at the conflu- 
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ence of the river of that name with the Mississippi, now Ft. 
Snelling, where there was a fort with a garrison of one hun- 
dred and fifty men. The Catholics of the post and the vil- 
lage were nearly two hundred in number, and he was busy 
during his stay, administering the sacraments of which they 
had been so long in want. He details the circumstances of 
his visits to the Indians who showed him much deference. 
In a letter of the same year, to the Association at Lyons, he 
gives an account of a bloody struggle between the Sioux and 
the Chippewas which he had witnessed, but carefully re- 
frained from mentioning in his letter to his sister. .He was 
about to establish a mission in a village of the Sioux, six 
miles from St. Peter’s, when war broke out between them 
and the Chippewas. 


They were ancient enemies, and their chiefs were invited by the agents 
of the government to make a treaty of peace. A general assembly was 
therefore convoked, near the court of the house, in which Mr. Scott had af- 
forded me and Rey. Mr. Pelamorgues the most generous hospitality. It 
was a sight entirely new to us, to see two hundred of those half-naked 
savages armed with bows, axes, lances and muskets, seated together and 
looking fiercely at each other. A Sioux orator rises up; at first he speaks 
in a low tone, then becomes gradually more animated and gesticulates 
with violence; at the end of each sentence he isapplauded violently by the 
Sioux. Mr. Scott, interpreter for the government, repeats the speech to 
the Chippewas who, in their turn, pronounce a harangue not less ener- 
getic. The calumet of peace is then handed around. It is a pipe about 
five feet long in which is smoked a mixture of tobacco and the bark of the 
willow tree. I had it in my mouth for an instant, for it is considered an 
act of great impoliteness to refuse it, when offered, either in private or in 
public. When this ceremony was oyer the chiefs separated, having, as 
they supposed, entered into a lasting peace. With a view of cementing it 
still more strongly, the warriors were conyoked on the following day, in a 
large plain, to run foot races. In the first race the Sioux were victorious; 
in the second the Chippewas; but though, on the third trial, the runners of 
each side came in together, the Chippewas, either by fraud or by violence, 
got possession of the prize and both sides separated breathing vengeance 
against each other. On the following day, July 2, the Chippewas, return- 
ing to their forests, met a Sioux hunting with his son. They killed him, 
took off his scalp and continued their journey, delighted at this oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their revenge. The son escaped by concealing him- 
self in the grass of those immense meadows which border the great Falls 
of St. Anthony. The body of the murdered Sioux was enveloped in leaves 
and suspended from the branches of a trees, where, according to custom, 
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it will remain until the bones are dried, when they will be religiously col- 
lected, by the members of the family of the deceased, and transported by 
the tribe to the new region where they &re about to settle. As soon as the 
Sioux were informed of this horrible murder they assembled their war- 
riors to punish the treacherous violators of peace so lately and so solemnly 
ratified. In the space of a few hours an army was assembled and marched 
without delay, in pursuit of the enemy; for these people are always armed, 
and never bring provisions with them in their campaigns. The wife of 
the murdered Sioux accompanied the warriors that her presence might 
stimulate their revenge, while her young daughter was received into the 
house of our excellent host Mr. Scott. All that were capable of bearing 
arms set out for the war; the women, children and old men remained at 
home awaiting the-result of the contest. The women manifested their 
grief by making deep incisions on their arms and limbs. As for me, hay- 
ing offered up my prayers to Heaven for peace, I begged the commander 
of the fort to interfere in this unfortunate affair; but he told me he could 
not; however, he despatched a company of soldiers for the protection of 
the village. Such was the state of things on Tuesday, the second of July. 

On Thursday, July 4, the sixty-third anniversary of the Independence 
of the United States, I was at the altar offering my prayers to Heaven in 
favor of my adopted country. when a confused noise burst upon my ears. 
A moment later I perceived, through the windows, a band of savages, all 
covered with blood, executing a barbarous dance and singing one of their 
death songs. At the top of long poles they brandished fifty bloody scalps 
to which a part of the skulls were still attached—the horrible trophies of 
the hard fight of the preceding days. You may well imagine what an im- 
pression such a sight made upon my mind. I finished the holy sacrifice 
as well as I could and recommended to the prayers of the audience those 
unfortunate beings. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the fury with which the 
Sioux were animated; they pursued the Chippewas along the western bank 
of the great river to a distance of sixty miles, and killed a hundred of 
them; of this number twenty-two only were warriors, the others were 
women and children. ~All the scalps, taken by the Sioux from their yan- 
quished enemies, are to be carried in triumph through the neighboring 
villages, for the space of three months, as a proof of the vengeance they 
have wreaked upon their foes. Another band of Sioux pursued a body of 
Chippewas along the eastern bank, killed twenty-four of them, and 
wounded a great many others. Those who escaped from the massacre 
have taken refuge on an island from which they dare not stir. This even- 
ing, at my request and that of other Frenchmen, the commander of the 
fort is to send some troops to facilitate their escape. . . . May the 
sentiments of hatred which this frightful war has awakened present no in- 
surmountable obstacle to the progress of our missionaries amongst these 
poor people. Instead of discouraging me these events have only inflamed 
my desire to labor in the civilization of these unfortunate beings; by im- 
parting to them the blessing of the Christian Faith. We baptize a great 
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number of children and find the women favorably disposed towards reli- 
gion. I have many of them at present under instruction who are married 
to Canadians and Irishmen, and am preparing them to receive, on Sun- 
day next, the Sacraments of the Eucharist and Confirmation. 


Marutas, 
July, 1839. Bishop of Dubuque. 


The return from St. Peter’s was made by canoe to Prairie 
du Chien. The Bishop, Fr. Pelamorgues, and a young half- 
breed Sioux, embarked with their provisions, blankets, requi- 
sites for the Holy Sacrifice, and baggage, ina canoe, hollowed 
out of a large tree, and paddled their way down the majestic 
river a distance of three hundred miles. On the way they 
stopped at a camp of Sioux Indians where they were warmly 
welcomed and hospitably entertained. It was dangerous 
traveling at night as they might easily be mistaken for the 
hated Chippewas. The day after their arrival at Prairie du 
Chien the corner stone was laid of the spacious church of 
St. Gabriel which is still the largest religious edifice in the 
city. Fr. Pelamorgues was left here as pastor to continue 
the work and minister to the people of Western Wisconsin, 
while the Bishop and his half-breed protege resumed their 
journey to Dubuque. Mr. Benedict Manahan, of Prairie du 
Chien, who had come out from New York some years before, 
to assist in the construction of Fort Crawford, and who is 
yet living at Los Angeles, Cal., contracted to build two little 
churches for Iowa. They were framed at the mills of Chip- 
pewa Falls and floated down the river on a raft; one of them 
erected at Bellevue, in honor of St. Andrew, the other under 
the invocation of St. Mathias at Muscatine. It would be 
difficult to name the most laborious among the many jour- 
neys made by the Bishop in the discharge of bis pastoral 
and apostolic labors. An old settler, Miles Sweeney, tells of 
a trip he made with the Bishop in a lumber wagon from 
Holy Cross to Fort Atkinson where a considerable body of 
Indians were to be evangelized. Sheets were tacked up 
about the altar, over it, behind it, and on the sides, to insure 
cleanliness. With the greatest composure the Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Mass while the Indians, one after another, 
in all their paint and feathers, thrust their heads through the 
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openings here, there and everywhere, unexpectedly, and the 
server of the Mass. found his heart often in his throat for 
anxiety if not for fear. 

In 1840, as we learn from the letter written by him from 
Milwaukee, in July of that year, he visited the Menominee 
Indians who, to the number of four or five hundred, lived at 
Coquelin, on the Fox river, and who were in the first fervor 
of their conversion. Fr. Van Den Broeck, a Dutch priest, 
had devoted his whole time and means for three or four 
years to their service. 


I was setting Out from Green Bay for Milwaukee, when I received a 
deputation, sent by the Menominees, begging me to pay them a visit. I 
readily yielded to the pious wish of these savages and, on the appointed 
day, six of them arrived at Green Bay in a canoe. Their first visit was to 
the church; the first favor they asked was my blessing. Conducted to the 
canoe, I discovered floating over my head a large standard on which was 
worked a cross, encircled with stars; and the colors of the United States. 
With a favorable wind and expert rowers our course was rapid, and we 
soon arrived at the village where the greatest honors which had yet been 
paid to my episcopal character, awaited me. The entire tribe followed in 
procession; the priest, surrounded by his Indian Leyites; the Canticles, 
sung by the savages on our way to the church, all combined to give this a 
pious and solemn air and to inspire the most consoling hopes for the future 
success of the mission. . . . The entire of the last day was spent in 
religious exercises. In the evening thirty warriors came in the name of 
the tribe to thank me for a visit which had been to them the source of so 
many graces. ‘The little children, even,” said one of the chiefs, “have re- 
joiced and never will forget it.’ ‘But,’ replied I, “to be truly Christian 
your fervor must be lasting.” “So it will,’ answered one of them, “when 
you return among the Menominees you will find us such as we are.” “Yes, 
yes,” added all with a loud energetic voice. In leaving those excellent 
savages I was not only consoled at what I had witnessed; but was also 
convinced that it would be easy to effect much good amongst the other 


tribes. 

The work among the scattered settlements was undertaken 
with great vigor. The organization of congregations was the 
delight of the experienced missionary, Fr. Mazzuchelli. In 
Burlington, the little church he erected was used for the ses- 
sions of the territorial legislature and from the Speaker's 
desk on Sundays, he addressed his congregation. In his 
Memorie Istoriche he boasts of the beautiful site he had ac- 
quired in the new capital, Iowa City, and speaks of the 
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hopeful future of the church the foundation of which he 
speedily laid. His engineering skill was employed in the 
platting of the city and the designing of the State buildings. 
Garryowen and Holy Cross, both settlements of Irish people, 
Keokuk, Fort Madison, Council Bluffs, Muscatine, Bellevue, 
Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Monona, New Wexford, and the 
Buffalo Settlement, were added to the list of charges of the 
Bishop and of his benefactions. 

Of his own pastoral work the Bishop writes: 

Twenty-four miles north of my residence there is a small establishment 
of eight or ten Irish families. . . . Here an old man was suffering from 
sickness, but too exhausted to come to Dubuque to seek the aid of my 
ministry, yet desiring to receive the last sacraments before his end, which 
he believed fast approaching. To calla priest was for his children a sacred 
duty; they fulfilled it with zeal, and the next day I passed the twenty-four 
miles that separated me from the poor dying man. He said: “Father, 
like my ancestors in Ireland, I should like to repose in holy ground under 
the shadow of the cross. The sanctified earth would be no longer to me 
a strange land and I should less regret the tombs of my country.” 

On a subsequent visit he found the old man almost en- 
tirely restored to health in the midst of his happy family, 
and writes: “This time my visit was marked by still more 
abundant consolation. A rustic altar had been erected and 
I celebrated there the Holy Mysteries . . . Around this 
Crib of Bethlehem I also found, in my worthy Irish, the 
adoring Shepherds, and I had the happiness of giving Com- 
munion to all who were of an age to receive.” They had 
prepared a great oak cross, twelve feet long, which the Bishop 
blessed, and it was erected “in its majestic simplicity at the 
crossing of the two principal ways of the desert upon an 
eminence whence it may be descried at a distance of several 
miles ; it appears to protect the land cultivated by our Chris- 
tians and to stretch forth its arms to the savages who inhabit 
the neighboring forests. Beneath it, according to the desire 
of those Irish, the old man and his children will be laid in 
that sleep which shall be broken by the trumpet of the resur- 
rection; there will be assembled . . . other Catholic 
families cast by adventure into those vast solitudes ; the hos- 
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tile tribes will perhaps one day, lay down their blood- 
stained weapons at the feet of the God of peace.” 

In every town-site property was secured, largely by do- 
nation, “as it was easy to see that the building of a church 
could not fail to attract new inhabitants to the rising city 

and I think that their generosity has been well 
timed . . . for the sales have been much more advan- 
tageous than they expected. ” Thus he writes to the 
Association at Lyons. 

With the increasing needs of the diocese came frequent 
accessions to the clergy qualified to serve the different na- 
tionalities represented throughout the State, and into each 
one of his new Levites he infused his own spirit and interest 
for the temporal and spiritual well-being of his people, of 
whose wants he frequently informed himself. by personal 
visitation. 

He sat in the Fourth Council of Baltimore in 1840; in 
the Fifth in 1843; whither he was accompanied by Fr. Muz- 
zuchelli, who was on his way to his native city Milan, after 
an absence of many years; in the Sixth Council of 1846 ; and 
again in 1849; though he was then a suffragan of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, and was only passing through the city 
on his journey to Rome to pay his canonical visit to the 
Holy Father. 

After many ineffectual efforts he succeeded in 1843 in 
obtaining a religious community for the girls’ schools of his 
diocese. The five charter members of the Sisters of Charity, 
B. V. M., Mother Mary Frances Clarke, Sister Mary Mar- 
garet Mann, Sister Mary Catherine Byrne, Sister Mary Rose 
O’Toole, and Sister Mary Eliza Kelly, who had established 
their institute in Philadelphia, left that city under his guid- 
ance, on June 5, and reached Dubuque June 23, Feast of the 
Sacred Heart, of that year. 

Father Donoughue, their chaplain and associate founder, 
brought the other members of the community to Dubuque in 
the following October. He was not successful, at first, in 
obtaining permission to leave his own diocese, and after see- 
ing them comfortably settled in Towa, was obliged to return 
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to his duty in Philadelphia. His church of St. Michael, his 
pastoral residence, and the convent which had been the man- 
sion of General Cadwallader, were destroyed by fire in the 
Know-Nothing riots of the following year; but the city was 
obliged to compensate him for the loss sustained, and he was 
soon enabled to rejoin the community in the west, where he 
was made welcome by the bishop whose cares he shared as 
vicar-general during the life of the prelate. 

Schools were opened, immediately after the arrival of the 
sisters, at Dubuque, at the Mother House, St. J oseph’s 
Prairie, Garryowen, Potosi, Wisconsin, and in due course at 
Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington, Iowa City, Fort Dodge, 
and Des Moines, and an academy opened at Keokuk by the 
Visitandines and later on, by the same community, at Ot- 
tumwa. Late in 1850 the Brothers of Christian Instruction, 
from Puy, France, arrived and began work in a two-room 
school-house, and in a room of the basement of the Episco- 
pal house, directly under the bishop’s study; so he had 
nestled about, though at different times, his seminarians in 
the garret, his clergy on the first and second floors; while 
his kitchen, pantry, dining-room, and the noisiest boys of the 
congregation were in the basement of the Episcopal palace. 
He kept his students and ecclesiastics about him until the 
fall of 1850, when he opened the seminary at Mt. St. Ber- 
nard, four miles from the city, where many hardships were 
to be endured and privations to be suffered by the aspir- 
ants to the ministry and none the less by their professors. 

For a long time the Sisters of Charity, at their Mother 
House, six miles further west on the prairie, used to bake 
bread for them and send it in barrels to the keen-toothed 
young seminarists. A good stone building was erected in a 
couple of years and every effort was made to insure the es- 
tablishment of a grand seminary; but the Bishop admits 
that “while it is unquestionably the most important work of 
the diocese itis beset with the greatest difficulties. Should 
I be enabled to carry it out prosperously I shall be able to 
say with the venerable Simeon, Vunc dimittis. (Now Thou 
dost dismiss, O Lord, Thy servant in peace).” In 1855 the 
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enterprise was for the time abandoned, and the students dis- 
tributed among the various preparatory and theological in- 
stitutions of the east and south. In 1849 he welcomed 
heartily a colony of Cistercian-Monks, from the Abbey of 
Mt. Melleray, Ireland, among whom was Fr. Clement Smyth, 
afterwards his own assistant bishop and successor, and Fr. 
James M. O’Gorman, afterwards the first Vicar Apostolic of 
Nebraska. 

As soon as their monastery was completed, a little church 
was erected on their lands for the use of the few Catholic 
families in the neighborhood ; and for all these years these 
good religious have provided for the spiritual needs of the 
congregation, now numbering many families and possessing 
a handsome church edifice. One of their first works was to 
establish a school for the children of the neighborhood, in 
which one of our most distinguished American scholars, Dr. 
Washington Matthews, late of the United States army, re- 
ceived his earliest teachings. The new Abbey of Our Lady 
of La Trappe is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture and 
the abbey grounds are the most beautiful in the west. 

In the Sunday-schools the good Bishop frequently vis- 
ited the children, and one of his pleasures was to urge the 
memorizing of the gospel of the Sunday and to hear its re- 
cital by the older children. At Vespers he was in his glory, 
and often called upon the congregation to join in the sing- 
ing: “Sing—sing, my friends, to sing is to pray.” Though 
not a good singer himself, he was possessed of a very 
“energetic” voice, and- was a fervent sharer of the chant; 
and with his altar boys, and old Brother David, unseen be- 
hind the altar, but whose voice was like a fog-horn, alternated 
with the choir, in the organ gallery, to his own great delight 
and the edification of the people. The word edify—edify the 
people—was always on his lips; and the splendid vestments, 
the exact and imposing ceremonies which distinguished the 
observance of the great festivals, particularly the solemn 
procession of Corpus Christi, the midnight mass of Christ- 
mas, the devotions of Holy Week, and of the different sea- 
sons of the year, in which he took the prominent part, all 
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served with him—to teach, to move, to reclaim, to make 
strong in the Faith; in a word—his word—to edify the peo- 
ple. 

His altar boys, who wore the splendid damask soutanes 
of scarlet and the beautiful lace surplices in the solemn 


functions of the cathedral, were to the Good Shepherd of 


Dubuque the future students of his seminary and with that 
campagnie d’elite, the joy of his heart. 

Bishop Loras was a man of middle height, about five feet 
eight inches, strongly and squarely built; bis arms were 
long, his hands large and strong, but shapely; his carriage, 
originally erect, was, when our portrait was taken, slightly 
stooping, his walk rapid and his steps short; his complexion 
was fair, and his hair a light brown; but, with advancing 
age, his skin had grown sallow and nearly colorless; his 
soft, fair hair became thin and gray; his eyes, one of which 
was slightly defective, were small and blue in color, but were 
shaded by the old-fashioned spectacles, the frame of which, 
for each lens, was an oblong square flattened at the corners; 
his face was peculiar—bearing a resemblance to that of the 
Indian, a large, strong face, rather high and pointed fore- 
head, broad and high cheek-bones, wide mouth filled with 
beautifully white teeth; thin, firm lips, that wore a kindly 
expression, and beneath them a broad, flat chin. ‘The con- 
stant wearing of the spectacles gave him the appearance of 
looking up and beyond the person before him. In the first 
months of 1850 when we arrived in Dubuque, after a long 
journey by wagon from Chicago, the most consoling and en- 
couraging words were spoken by him to our mother, who, 
young and unused to hardships and more than a thousand 
miles away from her own kin, called to pay her respects to 
our spiritual father shortly after his return from Rome, a 
visit which was punctiliously returned; and I recall as of 
yesterday how in my best jacket and frill I clung to her hand 
along the sandy streets to the Bishop's house, and how, in 
response to my mother’s rap with the old brass knocker that 
hung from the jaws of a brazen lion’s head, the door was 
opened by the courtly prelate himself, and we were bowed 
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by him into his own little study first door to the left. Lumps 
of loaf sugar were always at hand for the little folks, and 
particularly for his acolytes, and bestowed with the com- 
mendation, “French snow, my child.” These are little 
things, indeed, but they evince the deep kindliness of the 
saintly man and his pervading zeal for souls. 

In the early days it was customary to have a French ser- 
mon at vespers, and later on between vespers and benedic- 
tion he used to read for the congregation a chapter of Reeve’s 
Bible History with a running fire of comment. If any one 
subject of the whole line of Christian duty could be the hobby 
of such a broad mind and warm heart it was that of shun- 
ning scandal. His fear lest the little ones should be scan- 
dalized by the bad example of their elders, their teachers, 
their parents, or their associates, was an abiding fear, and 
his voice was ever raised in warning. 

He was a man of courage, of singular fore-sight, and 
keenly alive to the advantages of his day. The early set- 
tlers had long been without the ministrations of religion and 
many of them without much instruction in the teachings of 
their Faith, while nearly all had grown used to the wild 
ways and intemperate habits of the frontier. It was neces- 
sary to condemn vice and irregularities, and to suggest and 
advise means of holy living that were not popular or ac- 
ceptable to some, and he feared to do neither. He had to 
face down and conquer a spirit of insubordination in some 
of his people which was carried into the church itself and 
would have made a weaker man hesitate; but his firmness 
and fearlessness won the day and the example was fruitful 
of good ever after. His freedom from personal fear was 
equal to his moral courage and it is of memory that when 
the old Cathedral gave signs of weakness and was thought 
to be falling down, the congregation fled in wild disorder, 
and even the priest at the altar lost his self-control and 
sought safety with his chalice in flight, the brave old prelate 
stood calmly at his throne unmoved by the alarm. He had 
faced danger among the savages of these wilds. He had put 
his trust in God. It was in his blood to have no fear of men. 
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It need not be said that he was a man who squared his life 
by the counsels of the Gospel. He was unsparing of him- 
self; he expected much from his clergy and he allowed them 
very little; ten dollars a month being the ordinary salary 
permitted to the hard-worked missionary for clothes, books 
and other necessaries. For the luxuries that are almost the 
necessities of our day he had no tolerance. Good example 
was of more value than good ability or even good work. 

He visited Europe in 1849 for the purpose of increasing 
his body of clergy. On account of the troubles in Italy he 
did not go to Rome but spent his time in Ireland and France, 
where he secured efficient and enthusiastic recruits for his 
missions and ecclesiastical goods for the use of his diocese. 
It will be pardonable to mention here a little instance of his 
lofty self-denial which is told by one of his clerics who came 
down from Einsiedeln in Switzerland to meet him at Troyes, the 
capital of the County of Champagne. The hospitable Bishop 
Coeur of that city gave a dinner on the occasion in honor of 
the widely known pioneer of the New World, and the rarest 
vintages of that famous County were displayed upon the 
board, but the honest old prelate from the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi asked to be excused from partaking of the seductive 
beverage, giving as a reason that for the sake of his people 
in the West he had taken the pledge of total abstinence, and 
he wished to be able to say to them on his return that the 
social customs of his own country even had not been able to 
make him forget the sorrows of his poor people or to modify 
the resolution he had taken for their good example. 

In a letter addressed to the Association of the Faith at 
Lyons in 1854 he summarizes the results of his work: 


During the last four years the northern portion of the immense State 
of Iowa has been detached from it and forms with the territory of Minne- 
sota, the diocese of St. Paul. Probably ere long the western region will 
in its turn undergo a like severance. . . . Onmy arrival here I found 
only asingle priest. . . . At the present time, after two voyages to 
Europe, and multiplied efforts, my clergy amount to twenty-four diocesan 
priests and six religious of the Order Clairvaux. . . . With une aid of 
the grace of God, and the liberal allowances of the Association, ec aaignTe 
temples have been raised to the glory of the Most High, exclusive of eight- 
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een stations where the Holy Sacrifice is occasionally offered. . . . In 
May, 1836, there were only adéw of the faithful in Iowa; their number at 
present exceeds fifteen thousand, and the majority of emigrants flocking 
here from Ireland, Germany, and other countries of Europe, are Catholies.. 
During the former period the religious communities were known only by 
name. The church of Iowa is delighted to see in her bosom six of these 
holy assemblies laboring by day and night for the extension of Faith and 
charity in this new diocese. 

Three years after this letter was written to Lyons he 
could number forty-eight priests, sixty churches, forty mis- 
sions, nine religious communities with academies and 
schools, a little~band of American students, and fifty-four 
thousand of a Catholic population. 

The corner-stone of a noble cathedral was laid by him in 
1849 on Main and Eighth streets, Dubuque, but he found it 
impossible to continue the work. The little steam mission- 
ary, Fr. Mazzuchelli, of Galena, offered to complete the 
building and give him the keys of it free from debt, but the 
difficulties seemed too many and too great and it lay un- 
touched for ten years, when the foundation was taken out in 
the administration of his successor, and business houses 
erected on the property. The present cathedral was begun 
and enclosed in 1857, hard by the site of the old church, 
the cradle of the diocese; and the last public service of the 
pioneer Bishop was the first Holy Mass within its walls on 
the Christmas Day of the twentieth year of his episcopate. 

There were hard times from the morning of his coming 
until the evening of his death, particularly when the wild ex- 
citement of the boom in real estate on the approach of rail- 
way improvement carried the town into an atmosphere that 
was dangerous to its well being. Often during those days 
of hardship and disappointment he threatened to carry his 
burden of benefaction to our sister city Davenport, and sey- 
eral long absences in that sober and more conservative 
neighborhood gave fear that he would act as he had menaced ; 
but the thought no doubt that Dubuque was his city, his 
seat, his betrothed, brought him back and kept him in life 
and death. In 1855 his increasing infirmities made the choice 
of a co-adjutor advisable, and the Prior of Our Lady of La 
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Trappe at New Melleray, whose noble figure and austere life 
had fixed the attention of the Province, was appointed and in 


obedience to a command from Rome was consecrated in 1857 
at St. Louis. 

His death came suddenly February 19, 1858, though his 
health and faculties had been for some time past considera- 
bly impaired. This sad event so worthy of notice and so 
significant to a large number of the citizens of Iowa, mem- 


- bers of the church of which he was the chief, and to all his 


fellow citizens, should have received some attention from the 
press of that day and called forth some account of his labors. 
We may gather how little known was journalistic enterprise 
at that time when we learn that little more than a death no- 
tice appeared in the papers of the city. The affectionate 
grief of the older people filched little locks of hair from the 
venerable head or clipped bits of the purple cassock in which 
the remains were robed as they lay in state in the old cathe- 
dral. The funeral took place on Sunday, February 21, in 
the presence of four thousand people. The Solemn Requiem 
was sung at 10:30 by the Rt. Rev. Clement Smyth, assisted 
by a large number of the diocesan clergy. 

He was buried in the sand of the basement directly un- 
der the altar of the new cathredral in which, though far from 
finished, he had celebrated the first Mass the preceding 
Christmas ; and a circle like a circus ring was made round 
about his grave to warn the thoughtless feet of youth stray- 
ing through those precincts that the place was holy. Nearly 
eight years after his death, in September, 1865, the remains 
were lifted out of their bed of sand to give the workmen 
room to build a vault for their reception and for the body of 
his successor, Rt. Rev. Clement Smyth, which was awaiting 
burial. When the glass of the casket was exposed the ven- 
erable and benign countenance was seen quite unchanged, 
and though there had been no embalming process before his 
burial his features were uninjured by decay. 

Fr. DeCailly, his nephew, has just prepared for the press 
a life of his saintly uncle who opened wide the door of the 
great northwest and served so many years as its watchman. 
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The Archbishop of St. Paul, who looks with filial reverence 
upon the memory of Bishop Loras, the guide and the asso- 
ciate of his own great predecessor, Bishop Cretin of St. Paul, 
has promised to write a preface for it. 

The History of the Church in Iowa, by Rev. Fr. Kemp- 
ker, which, with his good will, has been used so freely here, 
and the letters of Bishop Loras, will afford many delightful 
bits of interest and edification from those early days. These 
simple lines, at the suggestion of a valued friend, have been 
written merely to embalm in the pages of the ANNALS oF Towa, 
which he opens for this work of love, some recollections of 
a good priest, a prudent and tender bishop, a high-minded 
American citizen, and a courtly Christian gentleman. 


Ratiroaps IN Jowa.—The Railroads in the State of Iowa, 
with the number of miles completed, are as follows: 


Miles 

Keokuk & Fort Des Moines - - - - - - 40 
Keokuk & Mount Pleasant - - - - - - 30 
Burlington & Missouri - - - - - - = 146 
Muscatine & Oskaloosa - - = - - - 40 
Muscatine & Tipton = - ~ - - = See pls: 
Mississippi & Missouri - - - - - - 56 
Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska - - - - - - 86 
Dubuque & Pacifie - - - - - - - 42 
Dubuque Western - - . - - - - - 85 
Total - - - - - - - 417 


— State Journal, Des Moines, Sept. 15, 1859. 


Tue Drsmornes is navigable for a considerable portion of 
the year, and is susceptible, with the greatest facility and 
slightest expenditure, of being made so for many hundred 
miles at all seasons of the year, when not obstructed by ice. 
The country through which it runs is one of unsurpassed 
fertility, and is now being densely inhabited. From the 
central position of this river, and its other advantages, there 
are avery large portion of the people of Iowa who believe, and 
desire, their ultimate seat of Government should be upon it. 
—Speech of A. C. Dodge in Congress (H. R.), June 8, 1846. 
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.BY IDA M. STREET. 


The true history of the relation between the whites and 
the Indians in this Mississippi valley is yet to be written. 
This can never be well done unless the influence of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company is understood, and persons who knew this 
influence and best understood its workings are not here now 
to tell their knowledge. The “traders” with their subordi- 
nates, the dishonest Indian agents, and their opponents, the 
: honest Indian agents, have all passed away. Only a few 
; letters and papers scattered here and there tell the story of 
this struggle between the Indian’s true friend and his false 
| one. I intend, from a few letters in my possession, aided by 
my father’s recollections, to put into available shape one 
chapter of this history. 

At the close of the Black Hawk War two treaties were 
made at Rock Island, one with the Winnebagoes, Sept. 15, 
1832, and one with the Sacs and Foxes, Sept. 21, 1832. The 
first of these contained a clause embodying in formal lan- 
guage the germs of a policy for the civilization of the Indians. 
Joseph M. Street, a Kentucky gentleman, who had been made 
agent of the Winnebagoes at Prairie du Chien in 1828, had 
been for three years revolving in his mind some plans to 
improve the condition of the Indians of his agency. His effort 
to carry out these plans brought him into more or less open 
conflict with the fur traders and those Indian agents and com- 
missioners who were in sympathy with the American Fur 
Company and its methods. The object of this company was 
to keep the Indians savage hunters, who could be easily 
gulled. Their chief instruments in accomplishing this were 
“fire-water” and the credit system. Their agents were pres- 
ent at the signing of all treaties with the Indians and took 
care that the payment for all land sold should be in specie 
annuities. They also took care that during the year each 
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Indian should run up a bill at their stores almost equal to 
his annuity, so that} when the yearly payments were made 
to the Indians, the most of the money went directly into the 
hands of the American Fur Company, as well as the skins 
brought in by the Indians from their winter hunts. Not a 
cent of this money paid by the government to the Indians. 
went for their education or improvement. Agent Street's 
policy was to make the Indians wards of the government, and 
to see’that at least a part of the money paid them was spent 
for the means of civilization. He did not approve of the 
policy afterwards adopted of building schools among the 
whites for the Indians, thus removing them from among their 
own people. In an article in THE ANNaLs oF Iowa, July, 
1895, William B. Street, son of J. M. Street, states very clearly 
in his father’s own words his Indian policy. © I shall have 
occasion to refer to that article several times in this account. 

As early as 1830, Mr. Street began in a quiet way to take 
preliminary steps for the carrying out of his ideas. He had 
feared that owing to the presence of the traders and the lead 
miners at Galena he could not settle and civilize the Winne- 
bagoes on the east side of the Mississippi. Moreover, the 
Sioux, and the Saes and Foxes, were such bitter enemies that 
it was hard, if they were both to live on the west side of the 
Mississippi, to keep peace between them. So in 1830 he 
suggested that the U. 8. government buy a strip forty miles 
wide extending from the Mississippi to the Des Moines, half 
from the Sioux and half from the Sacs and Foxes, to be held 
as a neutral ground. His plan was ultimately to settle the 
Winnebagoes, or at least a part of them, upon this strip. The 
Winnebagoes were not as warlike a tribe as either of the 
others; they were in fact rather cowardly. They were on 
friendly terms with both of the other tribes ; there had indeed 
been intermarrying between them and the Sacs and Foxes. 
This made them a suitable tribe to occupy the neutral ground. 
(See letter of Noy. 28, 1832, in this article.) 

After the battle of Bad Axe, Mr. Street had asked his. 
Winnebagoes to find Black Hawk and the Prophet who were 
supposed to be hiding in the Dells of the Wisconsin. Chartier, 
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a relative of the Prophet, and Decorie brought them in to 
Prairie du Chien.* Mr. Street made this participation of his 
Indians in the War an excuse for obtaining permission to 
_ have them present at the Sac and Fox treaty at Rock Island 
in the fall of 1832. He took to this conference such chief 
_-men as he knew he could have some influence over; the 
leader was his devoted friend, Caramanee the Lame. That 
part of the tribe who had their agency at Ft. Winnebago, and 
lived on the upper Wisconsin and Fox rivers, were repre- 
sented, and with this company came their sub-agent, John 
H. Kinzie, and the interpreter, Pierre Pauquette. Mr. Street 
had succeeded in getting his plan incorporated in the treaty. 
The Winnebagoes were to sell their land east of the Missis- 
sippi for the neutral strip west and an annuity, a part of 
which was to be expended in a school. Mr. Kinzie and the 
interpreter, Pauquette, were surprised; but finding them- 
selves in the minority in the council then present, yielded, 
y only stipulating that several sections be reserved for Pau- 
quette and his family. The treaty reads as follows: 
Szpt. 15, 1832. 

Made and concluded at Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, Ill., between the 
U.S. of America, by their commissioners, Major Gen. Winfield Scott of 
the United States army and his Excellency, John Reynolds, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, and the Winnebago Nation of Indians, represented in 
General Council by the undersigned Chiefs, Headmen and Warriors. 

Articles I and II are given to descriptions of the lands 
ceded by the Indians on the east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Wisconsin, and the neutral strip west of the Missis- 
sippi ceded by the United States. 


Anrtiotn III. But, as the country hereby ceded by the Winnebago Na- 
tion is more extensive and valuable than that given by the United States 
in exchange; it is further stipulated and agreed, that the United States pay 
to the Winnebago Nation, annually for twenty-seven successive years, 
the first payment to be made in September of the next year, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, in-specie; which sum shall be paid to the said nation 
at Prairie du Chien and Fort Winnebago, in sums proportional to the 
numbers residing most conveniently to those places respectively. 

Arrrone IV. It is further stipulated and agreed that the United States 


*See ANNALS OF IOWA, July, 1895, pp. 90-4. 


+See ANNALS oF IowA, July, 1895, p. 86. 
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shall erect a suitable building, or buildings, with a garden, and a field at- 
tached, somewhere nearPort Crawford, or Prairie du Chien, and establish 
and maintain therein, for the term of twenty-seven years, a school for the 
education, including clothing, board, and lodging, of such Winnebago 
children as may be voluntarily sent.to it; the school to be conducted by 
two or more teachers, male and female, and the said children to be taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, gardening, agriculture, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and sewing, according to their ages and sexes, and such other 
branches of useful knowledge as the President of the United States may 
prescribe: Provided, That the annual cost of the school shall not exceed 
the sum of three thousand dollars. And in order that the said school may 
be productive of the greatest benefit to the Winnebago Nation, it is hereby 
subjected to the-visits and inspection of his Excellency the Governor of 
the State of Ill. for the time being; the United States Gen. Supt. of Indian 
Affairs; of the U. S. agents who may be appointed to reside among the 
Winnebago Indians; and of any officer of the U.S. Army who may be of or 
above the rank of Major: Provided, That the commanding officer of Fort 
Crawford shall make such visits and inspections frequently, although of 
an inferior rank. 

Axntiote VY. And the United States further agree to make to the said 
Nation of Winnebago Indians the following allowances for the period of 
twenty-seven years. in addition to the considerations hereinbefore stipu- 
lated; that is to say, for the support of six agriculturalists, and the pur- 
chase of twelve yokes of oxen, ploughs. and other agricultural implements, 
asum not exceeding two thousand five hundred dollars per annum; to the 
Rock River band of Winnebagoes, one thousand five hundred pounds of 
tobacco per annum; for the services and attendance of a physician at 
Prairie du Chien, and of one at Fort Winnebago, each two hundred dollars 
per annum. 

ArtioLe VI. It is further agreed that the United States remove and 
maintain within the limits prescribed in this treaty, for the occupation of 
the Winnebagoes, the blacksmith’s shop, with the necessary tools, iron, and 
steel, heretofore allowed to the Winnebagoes, on the waters of the Rock 
river, by the third article of the treaty made with the Winnebago Nation 
at Prairie du Chien, on the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine. 

Artrote VII. And it is further stipulated and agreed by the United 
States, that there shall be allowed and issued to the Winnebagoes, required 
by the terms of this treaty to remove within their new limits, soldiers’ ra- 
tions of bread and meat, for thirty days: Provided, That the whole num- 
ber of such rations shall not exceed sixty thousand. 


Article VIII. Provides for paying certain claims against 
Indians. 


Article IX. Names certain Indians to be delivered up 
for misdemeanors. 


% 
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ArTIoLe X. At the special request of the Winnebago Nation, the United 


States agree to grant by patent, in fee simple, to the following named 


persons, all of whom are Winnebagoes by blood, lands as follows: To 


' Pierre Pauquette, three sections; to Therese Pauquette, one section; and 


to Caroline Harney, one section. The lands to be designated under the 
direction of the President of the United States within the country herein 


_ ceded by the Winnebago Nation. 


Articles XI and XIT provide for carrying out this treaty. 
The treaty is signed by the three deputations of Indians; 
eighteen from Prairie du Chien, thirteen from Rock river— 
south of the Wisconsin river—and eight Indians from Ft. 
Winnebago. 

These names are headed by that of Caramanee. He had 
signed every important treaty made with his nation since 
June 3, 1816, but this was his last mark. He died that fall. 

In the treaty made at Prairie du Chien Aug. 1, 1829, with 
these same Indians, Pierre Pauquette had been given two 
sections of land and his children, Therese and Moses, each one. 

The treaty of 1829 was the first one signed by J. M. Street 
as witness, and in it is the stipulation for three blacksmith 
shops; one on Rock river, one at Prairie du Chien, and one 
at Fort Winnebago, with the necessary tools, iron, and steel 
for the use of said Indians. This was Agent Street’s first 
movement towards an industrial training for the Indians. 

The treaty of 1832 was not the first one in which a clause 
providing for a school was inserted ; but it was the first from 
which the Winnebagoes derived any benefit. In August, 
1827, a treaty was signed on the Fox river between the Chip- 
pewas, Menominies, and Winnebagoes, and U. S. Commis- 
sioners Lewis Cass and McKenney, in which occurs this clause: 


The sum of one thousand dollars shall be annually appropriated for the 
term of three years; and the sum of fifteen hundred dollars shall be annual- 
ly thereafter appropriated as long as Congress think proper, for the edu- 
cation of the children of the tribes, parties thereto, and of the New York 


Indians. 

As one of the witnesses to this treaty was Henry R. 
Schooleraft, U. 8. Indian Agent, it is probable that this ap- 
propriation was for his Indians. No Winnebago names are 
signed to this treaty although they are mentioned in it. 
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Among the witnesses is John Kinzie, and it is probable that 
he was their sole representative to this treaty. It is certain, 
at any rate, that they received none of the schooling. 

In the treaty of August,.1824, with the Sac and Fox 
Indians, a blacksmith shop, farming utensils, cattle, and ag- 
riculturalists are to be provided by the government as long 
as the President of the United States may deem proper. 
This was before Mr. Street came to the Indian country; but 
his cousin by marriage, Lawrence Taliaferro, Indian Agent 
at St. Peters, is one of the witnesses. In the Sac and Fox 
treaty of July, 1830, signed at Prairie du Chien, which con- 
tains the clause providing for the neutral strip, is another 
clause providing that three thousand dollars annually for ten 
successive years, shall be applied, in the discretion of the 
President of the United States, to the education of the chil- 
dren of the tribes. This clause does not, however, seem to 
have any practical sequel. The discretion of the President 
of the United States seems to have smothered it. These 
clauses in the Sac and Fox treaties and their results were no 
doubt known to Agent Street. It will be noticed that. in the 
treaty of Sept. 15, 1832, very little is left to anybody’s dis- 
cretion. Besides naming the sum, the subjects to be taught 
in this school are stated and “such other branches of useful 
knowledge as the President of the United States may pre- 
scribe.” To make the school still more secure it is to be 
visited by the Governor of Illinois, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Indian agents, and the commanding officer at Fort 
Crawford. Indeed the last named gentleman is to make such 
visits frequently. All these items are added to guard against 
the money being appropriated for other purposes. No doubt 
Mr. Street’s observation of the execution of other treaties 
led him to be thus cautious. It will be noticed, also, that 
the attempts are towards an industrial rather than a book 
education. Mr. Street’s idea, as understood by his family, 
was that the Indians should be trained to be soldiers, black- 
smiths, and farmers; in other words that their hands should 
be educated. 


Though the most decisive step in embodying his plans 
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had been taken, Agent Street was yet far from their complete 


fulfilment. In the following letter written two months after 
_ the treaty was signed we see some of the objections being 


made to carrying out its stipulations: 


~- U.S. Inn. Acrnoy at 
PRAIRIE DU Cuien, November 28, 1832. 


Genl. Wm. Clark, Sup. Ind. Affs., at St. Louis, 


Srr,—Entertaining opinions at variance with those that seem to have 
obtained extensively, in relation to the present temper, and views of the 
Indians on this frontier, I feel it incumbent on me to lose no time in com- 
municating my views on this important subject. 

It is generally believed. that the late military demonstration in this 
quarter, has completely humbled the savage pride of the Indians, and will 
insure a peace for many years to come. From this conclusion I am com- 
pelled to dissent; and am confident that nothing short of the most prompt 
and active warlike preparations will prevent an extensive combination, 
against the U. S. amongst the Indians on this frontier. 

Ihave before apprized you, that active exertions, in my opinion, are 
making to fan the latest discontent of the Winnebagoes on Rock River and 
near the portage of the Wiskonsin, and to serew their courage up to resist 
any removal of that part of the nation tothe West bank of the Mississippi. 
This was the first stage. Now, a disinclination to remove at all is freely 
sspoken of, as coming from the Indians. Within a few days past I have 
secretly learned that the Winnebagoes South of the Wiskonsin, who are 
under the Sub-A gencies of Mr. Gratiot & Mr. Kinzie, have been sending the 
War Wampum to the neighboring Indians on the West of Lake Michigan 
and to the Sauks & Foxes: coming through the channels it does, renders 
it impossible that I can immediately trace it back to the commencement, 
or certainly test its truth. But so questionable is the shape in which it 
comes that a due regard to the interest of the U.S. requires that the sus- 
picions (to give no other name) which I am led to entertain be laid before 
the Department with as little delay as possible. 

The principal men of this Agency will not under any circumstances, I 
believe, join the hostile part of their Nation. Yet many of their warriors 
cannot be relied on. The Winnebeagoes §S. of the Wiskonsin cannot sup- 
press their high displeasure against the Menominees and Sioux, who joined 
the whites against the hostile Sauks & Foxes. 

In a conversation with a brother of Mr. Gratiot* this fall, since my re- 
turn from Rock Island. he said there was much discontent amongst the 
Rock River Indians, who were greatly dissatisfied with the sale of their 
country on the Rock River, &c., and entirely opposed to remove West of 


*Henry Gratiot, a miner and smelter, living at Gratiot’s Grove, east of Galena, 
was at this time sub-agent for the Winnebagoes on Rock river, at the Prophet’s vil- 
lage. His brother, Chas. Gratiot, was a lawyer at Galena. Another brother hehki 
some minor official position at Washington, D. ©. 
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the Mississippi. Mr. Kinzie, sub-Agent at the Portage, said to me as we 
came up from Rock Island,sthat the Inds. S. of the Wiskonsin would not 
move West of the Mississippi, but would make a village on the North side 
of the Wiskonsin near the portage. I urged that the security and future 
peace of the country required that they should remove West, and that the 
country was incapable of supporting those now on it with the addition of 
those from the 8. of the Wiskonsin, and difficulties would be inevitable and 
that all our influence ought to be exerted to induce them to go to the West. 
He said he thought otherwise and should act accordingly. 

Since that time Indians from the Portage, inform me that Mr. Kinzie 
and Pauquette (the latter a half-breed Winnebeagoe in the employ of the A. 
Fur Co., who acted as interpreter for Mr. K. at Rock Island, and who lives 
at the portage) urged upon the Indians 8S. of the Wiskonsin not to remove 
West of the Missi. but to make villages North of the Wiskonsin & near the 
portage, and to hunt in the winter West of the Miss. Mr. J. Rolette, Agent 
of the A. Fur Co., just from the Portage, informed me that the Winnebea- 
goes would not remove West, and that Mr. Kinzie and Pauquette both ad- 
vised them not to remove. He added that he would do all in his power to 
prevent them from going West of the Miss. and said it was highly unjust 
to give that country tothem. That the Sioux had been promised when 
they sold the country that no person should ever live on it andif the Treaty 
was confirmed the U.S. would violate their promise to the Sioux—and that 
Genl. Scott, had been mislead by incorrect information. You will at once 
perceive how this sort of language held to Indians is calculated to produce 
hostile feelings, and lead them to resist removal. And Iam told by the 
Indians from the portage that he held similar language to them then, add- 
ing that if they went into the country West of the Miss. the Sioux would 
kill them. 


I, at the moment, reminded him, that his statement in relation to the 
land purchased of the Sioux was untrue. That no such promise was made, 
and no such engagement appeared in the Treaty. I then said this is the 
History of the purchase. “In the Spring of 1830 I wrote Genl. *E., then 
Sec. of War, recommending that a strip of country on the line should be 
purchased of the Sioux & Sauks & Foxes, by the U.S. and exchanged with 
the Winnebeagoes S. of the Wiskonsin for the whole of their country 
S. & E. of the Wiskonsin, and that to induce the Win. to exchange & 
remove an annuity should be given them, thus placing a wall of 
Winnebeagoes between the Sioux & Sacs & Foxes.” The purchase was ac- 
cordingly made, but unfortunately no efforts were made by the Govern- 
ment to carry the rest of my views into effect. Had it been done, the War 
of last summer would have been avoided, And it could have been done if 
every opposing obstacle had been removed by the Government. The es- 
tablishment of an Agency at the Portage and subsequently in the Rock 
River country has done more to prevent the accession of the Winnebeagoe 


country 8. of the Wiskonsin than anything else. And the continuance of 


*Mr. Eaton succeeded by Gen, Cass in 1831. 
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those Agencies, have had a great influence upon bringing the Sacs & Foxes 
upon the East side of the Mississippi. And so long as the Agency is con- 


_ tinued at the Portage, the Winnebeagoes will resist a removal to the W. of 


the Miss., will linger on the East and mischief willensue. The security of 
the mining country demands their entire removal. While the Wiskonsin 
only divides them from the mines, there will be little security to those who 
settle on the S. Bank of the Wiskonsin which is no larger than Rock 
River. 

The Sacs & Foxes are preparing, I am secretly advised by our Indians, 
to make a heavy blow upon the Sioux this winter or early in the Spring. 
I also understand that Mr. Rolette (the Agent of the Fur Co. frequently re- 
ferred to) says there is no doubt but the Sacs & Foxes mean to be re- 
venged for the slaughter of last summer near Red Cedar. 

I am also assured by a Gentleman who was lately in company with the 
Sac & Fox Traders below, that they (the Traders) said there was no doubt 
the S. & F. would strike the Sioux this Winter or early in the Spring. 

My Indian information is, that the Sacs & Foxes will strike the Sioux 
first, and then if the Winnebeagoes of Rock-River & the Portage determine 
to strike the whites, and are successfull in gaining over any other tribes 
during the Winter to join them, an extensive resistance to the whites will 
ensue. 

I would respectively suggest that measures be adopted to overawe the 
Indians, as early as it is practicable. 

The Post at the Portage should be strengthened and a position taken 
immediately somewhere near Kos-quo-nong Lake, or the Mouth of Catfish. 
The Fort at Dixon’s Ferry, occupied & put in a state of defense, and Fort 
Crawford* occupied by a respectable force. The Fort to be erected near 
Kos-quo-nong and the one at Dixon’s Ferry ought to be manned by a part 
of the Mounted corps. This would stop all further difficulties with the 
Winnebeagoes. 

Rock Island should be strengthened by troops from Jeff. Barracks, that 
had as well be there as where they are. A strong position should be taken 
with at least two companies on the Red Cedar Creek, about 80 miles West 
of Prairie du Chien on the South line of the land exchanged with the 
Winnebeagoes. This would silence the Sacs & Foxes and prevent any 
movement either against the Sioux, or the Whites. 

The Agencies of the Portage & Gratiots should be done away, or re- 
moved to Red-Cedar on the West side of the Mississippi. This will again 
restore the Winnebeagoe Nation to one Agency. The separation into three, 
has made three parties cf the Nation, and greatly increased the difficulties 
of managing them. Discontinue the two Sub-Agencies—and no motives 
are held up to induce the Indians to remain, and they will readily remove. 
But so long as their remoyal involves the interests of white men, it will 
be very difficult to effect. 


*Fort Crawford was at Prairie du Chien. 
+Jefferson Barracks was at St. Louis. 
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These views are respectfully submitted with freedom—for what I feel 
‘to be right, and believe wit aiilitate to the best interests of the Govern- 
‘ment, that has committed important trusts to me, [and these] no personal 
-considerations shall deter me from communicating. 

The importance of the subject, and the late period at which I obtained 
much of my information, has compelled me to write in extreme haste or 
wait for another mail, which at this time is uncertain from the state of the 
-weather. I therefore beg you will excuse the execution of this hasty scrawl. 

With Respect I am, Sir, Your mo. obt. st., 
Jos. M. STREET, 
U.S. Ind. Agent. 

Mr. Street did not feel that he could carry out his plan 
of education for the Winnebagoes until he could get them 
west of the Mississippi, away from the traders and “fire- 
water.” His idea was to make a permunent settlement or 
reservation without the sub-agencies and their opposing in- 
‘terests. The two sub-agents, Mr. Gratiot on Rock river and 
Mr. Kinzie at the Portage on the upper Wisconsin river, had 
been with the Indians many years and had great influence. 
‘They were bitterly opposed to Mr. Street’s plans for the bet- 
tering of the Indians. The government, which was to do 
this for the sake of peace on its own borders, was blind to 
the true gain and only half-hearted in supporting its agents: 
‘Gen. Winfield Scott and Gov. Reynolds had at Rock Island 
listened to Mr. Street’s plan and were in favor of it. The 
Secretary of War seems to have been secretly opposed while 
outwardly conceding the points Mr. Street wished. 

But the opposition to the removal of the Indians was not 
so vexatious as were the delays in the building of the school. 
It seems from the following letter to Gen. Clark, St. Louis, 
that some one has made representations to the Secretary of 
War which caused him to hesitate in carrying out the stipu- 
‘lations, although orders had been given in April for them to 
be fulfilled. 

U.S. Inpran AGENCY AT 
PRAIRIE DU CuTEN JUNE 24th, 1833. 
Genl. Wm. Clark, Sup., Ind. Affrs. at St. Louis. 

Sir,—Mr. P. Choteau handed me your letter of the 12th inst. Its con- 
tents are noted, and the several requisitions will be duly observed. 

Regulated by the Treaty engagements in my intercourse with the In- 
dians, you need not have apprehended a payment of the annuities before 
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they are due: and my Indians are not in the habit of making any demands 
of me. An intercourse established in confidence and continued in deep af- 
fection, had no recurrence to such measures. The 3d Article of the treaty 
of the 15 Sep., 1832, stipulates for the payment of Ten Thousand Dollars 
to the Winnebago Nation, at Prairie du Chien and Fort Winnebagoe an- 
nually for 27 successive years, the first payment to be made in September, 
1833. In relation to the just proportion of the $10,000 annuity, there will 
be no necessity of acting upon it now; as there is sufficient time for you 
to receive “instructions from the Department,’ and know whether the 
“late information with regard to the movements of those Indians,” (from 
Mr. Kinzie) will induce a change of measures, that had been so well con- 
sidered, and wisely adopted, for the benefit of the Indians and the peace 
of the frontiers. 

After the receipt of your letter, I addressed a communication to the 
Department at Washington, containing a full and faithful view of this sub- 
ject. Having had the honor personally to present some of these views to 
you recently. I am induced to hope you will form a conviction of their 
propriety and vital importance, and aid my endeavors to procure the prose- 
ution of the plansindicated by the Department in the letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, at Washington, to you, of the 2d of April last. If 
some measures are not pursued to withdraw the Indians from the Wiskon- 
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sin, and induce them to migrate to the West of the Mississippi a constant 
military force will be necessary to prevent a rupture. Settled, as under 
the present mistaken views they now are on the North bank of the Wis- 
konsin, with the whites on the South bank, difficulties can only be pre- 
vented by force. For the starving Indians on the north will appropriate 
the plenty of the whites on the south bank of a small River, and bloodshed 
and the consequent horrors and expenses of Savage war will ensue. 

I am at a Joss to conjecture why the progress of the school should also 
be arrested. The 4th Article of the Treaty of 15 Sep. 1832, expressly stipu- 
lates that the school shall be “some where near Fort Crawford or Prairie 
du Chien.” This is for the benefit of the whole Nation, intended to be con- 
ducted under the Superintendence of a competent person, and in a situa- 
tion easily accessible to the higher officers in the Government. that its 
management and progress might be ascertained from personal inspection, 
*which the Treaty provides for. 

I know. and have long since advised the Department through your 
office. that Mr. John H. Kinzie would strenuously oppose the migration of 
+he Winnebeagoes of the South of the Wiskonsin to the West of the Mis- 
sissippi. That the Agent of the American Fur Company here, would ex- 
ert all the materials he could operate upon, to prevent the removal as it 
would interfere with the Fur-trade with the lower Sioux, who hunt on the 
land given to the Winnebeagoes. ‘The Interpreter at Fort Winasbeage is 
in the pay of the Fur Company, and with Mr. Kinzie is exerting his influ- _ 
ence to induce these Indians to make villages on the Wiskonsin. below and 
mear the Portage. A reference to nj correspondence for the last 6 or 8 
months will show that I have apprised the Department of this, & that these 
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Indians would attempt to remain on the ceded lands, & would only remove 
upon the appearance of a military force in the country. That then, a re— 
moval would take place to the North of the Wiskonsin. This has occurred, 
as a knowledge of Indians & the maneuvers that were in operation to thwart 
the measures of the Government, enabled me to foresee it would. This in- 
fluence would, (had the Goyt. permitted), have retained these Indians a 
little longer on the ceded country, and now will be exerted to prevent their 
removal to the country designed for their reception by the United States. 

If prevented from migration by the same sordid influence & misguided 
councils, these Indians will be kept hanging around the Agency at the 
Portage, to starve, or be fed at the expense of the United States, until 
their sufferings will be greater than they can bear, and a rupture with the 
whites now settled on the South of the Wiskonsin, shall demonstrate the 
impracticability of Indians in a savage state and whites living in such im- 
mediate proximity. 

On the 28 January last, I submitted my views in relation to the Indians, 
growing out of the Treaty of 1832, to the Department; and received for 
answer, that they should receive due consideration. And I was gratified 
to receive the copy of a letter to you, for my instruction and guide, from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, dated 2d April, 1833. 
The pervading features, and leading measures of that document, have their 
origin in that spirit of high benevolence, that no contracted personal 
projects or pecuniary interests can control. In re-examining the plans 
indicated by the Department, I cannot believe a system of measures so 
ably delineated, so highly advantageous to the Indians, and calculated in 
their operations and maturity to sustain the peace of the frontiers upon 
a permanent basis of reciprocal benefits and advantages, will be aban- 
doned. And what is the consideration for which the abandonment of these 
measures are asked? It is to enable the Indians to oppose the plans of 
the government for their removal to the West. The U.S. haveno wish to 
possess their lands—they are not wanted—but to prevent constant disturb- 
ance with the whites; and to enable the United States beneficially to pur- 
sue measures provided in the Treaty for the information, improvement,. 
and general amelioration of the present ignorant, degraded & suffering 
state of these Indians. The success of these measures, the elevation of the 
Indian mind and the Indian character, rescues them from the rapacious 
hands of the Traders, and the heartless speculator, and clothes them with 
an independence unknown in their wild ungoverned estate. Though free 
to roam the woods as they list, Indians in the vicinity of the whites, and in 
awe of their power, are the mere slaves of the unprincipled white popu- 
lation engaged in the Indian Trade. From this thraldom it is the duty as 
it is to the interest of the Government of the U. §. to liberate the Indians,. 
and gradually elevate them to a higher moral and political standard. 

In the letter of the 2d April before referred to, the Department directs 
the payment of $5,000 of the annuity under the 3d Art. of the treaty of 
1832, to be made at Prairie du Chien; thereby drawing a portion at least 
of the Rock River Indians, beyond the sphere of the misguided influence 
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opperating on them, and giving the agent here an opportunity of correct- 
ly impressing their minds with the benevolent views of the Government in 
their favour. For the events of the last year must have convinced the most 
skeptical that there is an influence, exerted at this Agency, over the In- 
dians, for the benefit alike of the United States andthe Indian. And that 
altho’ in the distribution of money, and other disbursements, an influence 
is felt and acknowledged, at the Agency at Fort Winnebeagoe—that influ- 
ence was not made to withdraw the Indians from a connection with the 
hostile Sacs & Foxes last summer, nor was it beneficially felt to any extent 
until the entire -defeat of the hostile Indians. 

The same letter directs the expenditure of the school and agricultural 
appropriations to be made within this Agency and West of the Missis- 
sippi. This letter was written after an examination of my letter of the 
28 January, and it is clearly intimated in that letter, these measures were 
superinduced from a conviction that they would tend to lead the Indians 
to follow the established plans of the Government in relation to the Indians— 
views I will add, originating in an extensive well digested plan of benevo- 
lence, having for their object the improvement of the Indians, their 
permanent happiness & prosperity, and consequent security of our fron- 
tiers. 

Is it reasonable to suppose the Department will advise the entire aban- 
donment in this Quarter, of these great and interesting objects? Can they 
consent to the sacrifice of half a Nation of Indians, to glut the cupidity of 
afew white men? 

I have no personal or primary interest involved in this matter, apart 
from a deep sense of responsibility as a man, and an officer. 

With great respect I am Sir, yor. mo. ob. st., 
Jos. M. Srreer, 
U. 8. Ind. Agent. 


Tt will be seen from this letter that the Fur Company hada 
double motive in preventing the removal of the Winnebagoes 
to the west; first, they did not wish to let them out of their 
sight; and second, they did not wish the Sioux driven from 


their hunting grounds. ro 
The letter of April 2, 1833, from Herring, Commissioner 


of Indian Affairs, is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT or Wak, OFFICE oF Inp1An Arr., APRIL 2, 1833. 
S1r.—By the Treaty concluded with the Winnebagoes, Sept. 15, 1832, 
their country south of the Ouisconsin is ceded to the United States and a 
District west of the Mississippi is assigned to them. They areto remove from 
the ceded land and their new country is to be delivered to them on or be- 
fore June 1, next. For the erection and support of a school, 
Three Thousand Dollars. For the support of six agriculturalists and the 


purchase of twelve yokes oxen, ploughs, and other implements of agricul- 
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ture, Twenty-five Hundred Dollars. For the services of a physician at 
Prairie du Chien, Two Hundyed-and Fifty Dollars. . . .. The school is 
to be established near Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien; a site near the 
latter will be selected. It should be at some convenient spot on the west 
side of the Mississippi. This you will determine upon taking into view 
the objects of instruction to be attained, as well as the necessity of being 
somewhat removed from our settlements and from the dangers of the in- 
troduction of that bane of all our Indian improvements, ardent spirits. 
You will cause proper building or buildings to be erected. Let it be plain, 
comfortable and economical. Such instructions must be given respecting 
the quality of the work and its inspection as will ensure the faithful exe- 
cution of the proper contracts. One or at most two buildings are all that 
can be necessary this year. The number can be increased hereafter should 
the school become large. As soon as the buildings are prepared you can 
engage two persons, a male and a female, to take charge of the school at 
such compensation as you may judge best, not exceeding five hundred 
dollars for the former and three hundred for the latter, per annum. Let 
these persons be moral, faithful, and industrious. if possible acquainted 
with Indian manners and prepared to devote their whole time and facul- 
ties to the employment. They must have no other business. Should the 
number of scholars require and the state of the appropriation admit, addi- 
tional instructors can hereafter be engaged. The Treaty specifies the vari- 
ous branches to be taught and the objects enumerated seem to embrace 
all that is now necessary to direct. . . It is altogether important that 
the government should be parental. . . . . Leta regular report be 
made semi-annually of all that is done in these subjects (school and agri- 


culture.) HERRING. 


From these instructions it will be seen that in April the 
Department was ready to carry out the treaty stipulation. 
Between this, however, and June there seems to have been 
some interference that called forth Agent Street’s letter of 
June 24, to Gen. Clark. 

It is to be regretted that the letter of January 28, 1833, to 
which he refers as unfolding his detailed plan for the edu- 
cation of the Indians cannot now be found in the files of the 
Indian Department at Washington. We can only guess how 
far the actual school fell short of his ideal. He seems to 
have stipulated for stone buildings as not much more expen- 
sive and much more permanent than log. I imagine that his. 
motive in having stone buildings was to assure the Indians of 
the permanency of the school and the reservation and as a 
motive with the government against removal. The Depart- 
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ment, however, did not always agree with him, as this ex- 
tract from the Commissioner’s letter shows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Wak, OFFICE oF INDIAN Arrarrs, AvG. 10, °33. 

Srm,—In answer to your letters of July19&15 . . . has been de- 
layed in consequence of the absence of the Secretary of War. He has in- 
structed me to . . . the accompanying communication from Gen.. 
Street that the Department is decidedly opposed to the location of the 
school for the Winnebagoes, at any point onthe east side of the Mississippi. 
If it be established within the limits of the civil jurisdiction, it will be im- 
possible for the Government to prevent the traffic in ardent spirits in its 
vicinity. The evil to be apprehended from this traffic is so serious and so- 
fatal that everything should be made to prevent it. You will therefore se- 
lect a site for the school on the west side of the Mississippi, as originally 
instructed. 

The Secretary has further instructed me to say that stone buildings of 
the kind proposed by Gen. Street cannot be permitted. Plain, comfort- 
able log buildings such as can be erected at a small expense, not exceed- 
ing one or two in number at present, are all that the Department can 
sanction. You are therefore instructed to give directions to the agent in 
conformity with these views. D. Kurtz. 

Gen. Wm. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 


It will be seen from the first part of this letter that the 
Department sustained Agent Street in his determination to 
have the school west of the Mississippi; but from the second 
that they did not agree with him on the material of the build- 
ings. 

The following rough draft in Mr. Street’s handwriting of 
a letter that was intended for the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, will explain the delays in the building of the school 
better than anything I can write. Jefferson Barracks men- 
tioned in the letter was at St. Louis: 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 8 JANyY., 1838. 

Srr:—The impassable state of the ice on the Wisconsin has delayed 
your letter of the 31 Oct. which was forwarded from Philadelphia, and of 
consequence, my answer. You say, “I enclose an extract from the Annual 
report of Governor Dodge. _ As a portion of the arrearages reported by 
him occurred while you were Agent of the Winnebagoes, you are requested 
to communicate immediately to this office whatever you know respecting 
the causes that prevented the due application of the appropriations for 
them.” 

In the spring of 1833, immediately after the ratification of the treaty of 
1832, an order was issued from the Department, requiring me to proceed 
to erect the buildings and make the necessary arrangements to carry into 
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effect the 4th and Sth Art. of the treaty of 1832. But for reasons not fully 
understood by me, this order was countermanded by the Secretary of War 
before anything of consequence was done. I immediately remonstrated 
against the suspension of the order but could not succeed in getting it 
countermanded until winter set in and suspended all effort. In the spring 
of 1834 I let out the erection of the buildings, and beforeI could do more, 
was ordered to the Sac and Fox Indians, and gave up the business of the 
Winnebagoes to the commanding officer of Fort Crawford under an order 
to that effect. 

When the buildings were ready, the school was commenced, but nothing 
more was done with the farm. Late in 1834 I was ordered back to Prairie 
du Chien too late for active operations on a new farm, and some hesitation 
was expressed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as to the place where 
he could suffer the farming operations to commence, and suggesting that 
only one half the treaty stipulation would be sent to Prairie du Chien. 

However, at the beginning of 1835, I ventured to employ hands and set 
them to work west of the Mississippi near the school, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rey. David Lowry, teacher of the Indian school, and 
through a friend in Illinois procured four yoke of oxen and two horses, for 
which I scarcely had time to pay and place them upon the farm before IT 
was again peremptorily ordered to the Sacs and Foxes, and the operation 
here was again committed to the officer commanding Fort Crawford from 
the 30 March, 1835. 

The commanding officer who unwillingly took charge of the Winnebago 
Agency (Col. Taylor*) did not feel at liberty to enlarge the operations or 
increase the expenditures which I had only commenced, owing to the inti- 
mation from the Department that only half the treaty stipulations would 
be expended at Prairie du Chien and the other half sent to the Portage. 
Notwithstanding the whole appropriation for the farm for 1835 was finally 
sent here after half the year had expired, yet inasmuch as no further order 
accompanied it, Col. Taylor declined expending it. During a temporary 
command of Captain Jowitt? in the last winter (1836-7) in the absence of 
Col. Taylor who had gone to Jeff. Barracks, he determined to adopt mea- 
sures for carrying fully into effect the 4th & Sth articles of the treaty of 1832, 
as to the school and farm. Under his directions the necessary requisitions 
were made, but the hands and oxen did not reach Prairie du Chien until 
my return here late last spring under the order of Governor Dodge. So 
that the Indians have lost the use and benefit of six yoke of oxen and three 
hands, from the spring of 1838 until that of 1837. 

You will perceive that I was prevented from acting by an order from 
the Sec. of War, until ordered to the Sacs and Foxes, and when again about 
to put the farm into active operation, ordered back to the Sacs and Foxes, 
so that I could have no opportunity of doing anything for the Winneba- 
goes in furtherance of a scheme of improvement, obtained of Gen. Scott and 


*Zachary Taylor, afterwards Gen, Taylor and President of the United States, 
+Captain in Ist Regular U.S. Infantry. 
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‘Gov. Reynolds for these Indians at my earnest solicitation. And the hands 
to which the business was committed. were so full of military duties, as to 
leave him little time to devote to Indian improvement, besides Col. T. felt 
-averse to the measure, believing it would not succeed. 

Through opposition from the traders, and natural habits of idleness 
with Indians, and a distaste for any restraint, on the sub ject of literary im- 
provement, the advances have been slow. In the early commencement of 
the school the Indians did not send children enough to require the whole 
expenditure of the school fund. Last spring on coming again to this 
Agency, I changed the plan of reception and exerted myself in conjunction 
with the principal teacher, Mr. Lowry, to put the school into full opera- 
tion, and now Mr. Lowry assures me that he can get pupils to any amount 
he may inform the grown up Indians can be taken. 


The Col. Taylor mentioned was Zachary Taylor, who 
fairly represents the attitude of the average military man to- 
wards the Indians, not only then but since. There was some 
warrant for the scepticism of army men in regard to the 
Winnebagoes. They were the most cowardly and treacher- 
ous Indians in the upper Mississippi valley at that time. 
‘Their action in the surrender of Black Hawk, while to the 
advantage of the United States, did not inspire respect 
among military men. The army officers, many of them, be- 
lieved that the Winnebagoes were naturally mean and that 
nothing could be done for them. Mr. Street believed that 
they had simply deteriorated through their long intercourse 
with the lowest class of whites, and through the neglect of 
their former agents. Their interests had never been so well 
looked after as those of the Sacs and Foxes, for instance. 

Mr. William B. Street has the following recollections of 
the delays in the building of the Indian school: 

In the spring of 1833 father had received permission to go on with the 
school, had selected a place on Yellow river (in what is now Iowa), and let 
the contract for a stone building, but through the influence of the traders 
with Mr. Cass the work was stopped. When the contract was let the house 
was to be completed by fall and father got Mr. Lowry to consent to come 
-out and take charge of the school. Father then took a surveyor, and guard 
of soldiers from Col. Zachary Taylor, commanded by Lt. Geo. Wilson, and 
ran the line of the “Neutral Ground” which had been given to the Winne- 
bagoes in exchange for their land south of the Wisconsin river by the 
treaty of Sept., 1832. This line started from the Mississippi just above 
Prairie du Chien and ran to the main forks of the Des Moines. While he 
qas gone on this trip the work on the school at Yellow river was stopped 
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by order of the Sec. of War. When father got home, Mr. Lowry had made 
his arrangements to comenand as father’s family were in J acksonville, Ill., 
and he expected them to remain in Kentucky until] spring, he gave Mr. 
Lowry the use of his furnished house in Prairie du Chien until the spring 
of 1834. By this time Gen. Street had obtained permission to go on with 
the building and Mr. Lowry occupied temporary quarters at Yellow river 
until the building was completed in the fall of 1834. In the spring of 1835 
he bought oxen. cows, and horses, in Sangamon Co., Ill., and they were 
driven up by the men who were to open the farm in connection with the 
Yellow river school, and were in charge of an old friend of father’s, Rev. 
John Berry. 

The fact is that Gen. Street drew up the treaty of Sept. 15, 1832, and in 
the article providing for the school he named the sum of $3,000, showing” 
that he intended having good buildings. but when he first proposed a stone 
building the Secretary of War opposed it. Gen. Street finally succeeded 
in getting a substantial stone house. 


Tn his letter of 1838 Agent Street states that in the begin- 
ning of 1835 he ventured to employ hands to open the farm 
under the oversight of Mr. Lowry. The following mutilated 
copy of a report dated May 25, 1835, sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, shows how he was trying to keep. 
up his courage and the faith of the Department till some- 
thing worth while should be accomplished. In this there is 
no complaint of the obstacles and hard conditions spoken of 
in his later letter of 1838. 


Saint Louis, 25 May, 1835. 

Srr:—When ordered by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to descend 
to Rock Island, previous to my leaving Prairie du Chien, I entered into a 
hasty examination of the Winnebago school and farm. The statement in 
relation to the farm was laid before you in another document and the ac- 
companying statement in relation to the school is now herewith respect- 
fully laid before you. 

There was on the 30 April last in the Winnebago school six pupils, 
some of whom could read, and two were writing. Peace between the Win- 
nebagoes, Menominees, and the Saes and Foxes, subsequently concluded 
under promising auspices, gives high promise of harmony and peaceful 
intercourse between these Indians, that will be favorable to the progress: 
of learning and civilization amongst them. Many Winnebagoes were vis- 
iting the school and minutely enquiring into everything relating to both 
the school and farm, and expressing much satisfaction in what their Great 
Father was causing to be done for them, and going off as they said to get 
their families to come and see it, and some promised to bring their chil- 
dren and leave them at the school. Several influential Indians remarked, 


that now peace was restored with the Saes and Foxes upon 
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our own terms, we will remove over to our lands west of the Mississippi. 
: +» [We will make] our summer village near the school and farm. Re- 


cent events, . . the restoration of peace under the most promising ap-. 
_ pearances of . . . me to entertain high hopes of success both in the 


farm and the school. [In]a few more years numbers of Indians will be 
engaged in farming and settling on the lands near the school, many will 
be living in the school, and others coming from their own wigwams to- 


- partake of the instruction imparted. Everything now bids fair for the 


entire success of these interesting experiments, if the means set apart by 
the Indians are properly applied to the intended object—the turning the 
attention of the Indian from a roaming life, dependent upon the success 
of his hunting, to a settled life, dependent for support on the products of 
the soil. Once provide for [the Indian] a sure supply of food and the sim- 
ple apparel he requires, without hunting. and civilization and a love of in- 
struction will follow. 

The day I left Prairie du Chien the teacher in the school informed me 
three new pupils had been brought in, making nine in all. 

Very respectfully, your mo. obdt. Servt., 
Jos. M. Street, 
U.S. Ind. Agent. 

Gen. WintiaAM Cxuark, Supt. Ind. Affrs. 

P.S. I also herewith have the honor to hand you a letter from the: 
principal teacher in the school, to me. He is aman of high intellectual 
endowments, and an experienced practical farmer, who under existing cir- 
cumstances and a deep solicitude for the improvement of the Indians, has 
without compensation, undertaken such general superintendence of the 
farm as his duties in the school may permit. 

With high consideration & respect, yr. mo. obdt., 
Jos. M. SvREEr. 

Gen. WILLIAM CLARK. 

The letter sent is more full and comprehensive. J. M.S. 


It is to be regretted that the document in regard to the 
farm referred to in the opening of this letter, is not to be 
found.* As the farm was the project most dear to Mr. 
Street’s heart it is probable that that letter would have dis- 
closed to us more fully the difficulties under which he was 
laboring. 

This letter is dated at St. Louis and was written prob- 
ably while Agent Street was down there attending to the an- 
nual food supply for the Sacs and Foxes. In accordance 
with their treaties they could be paid in money or provisions, 


*At the request of U.S. Senator William B. Allison, search for the document re-- 
ferred to has been made in the War Department and in the office of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. But it has not been found. 
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as their agent and the chiefs thought best. As Gen. Clark’s 
headquarters were in‘ St. Louis this letter was probably in- 
tended more for the eye of the Secretary of War than for 
that of the Superintendent. Gen. Clark was a friend of Mr. 
Street and usually approved of his plans. 

Among the papers of Agent Street is a badly mouse-eaten 
copy of a letter without date, signed D. Lowry (David Lowry, 
head of Indian school). From this I make the following ex- 
‘tracts to show howsmoothly Indian affairs were managed sixty 
years ago. The first of the letter, which is missing, had evi- 
dently been given to a plea that the superintendent of the 
school shall be also overseer of the farm, for the present at 
least. He adds to other reasons the following: 


Moreover in laboring with the Winnebagoes to induce them to cultivate 
the soil it will be necessary for a few years at least to furnish at planting 
time, seed. It must devolve on some person to see that this seed is saved 
and carefully stored away; and what place would be more suitable than 
this for that purpose and who would be more likely to have it done than 
the manager of the school. 

I will embrace this early opportunity of making known that the period 
for which the present hands were engaged expires next March and none of 
them expect to continue. I will further state that such is the demand for 
labor in the country that it will be impossible to fill the places of the hands 
on the farms without an increase of wages. $15 per month is all that Col. 
Taylor would suffer me to give the present hands. He stated if they could 
not be obtained for that amount the farming operations must stop. After 
considerable efforts I sueceeded in procuring two drunken discharged 
soldiers to engage. 


As Mr. Street states in his letter of 1838 that he engaged 
hands to open the farm in the spring of 1835; but did not 
succeed in getting it well started till 1837, this may have 
been written in the fall of either 1835 or 1837. 

Imagine drunken soldiers as the instructors of the Indians 
in agriculture! Is it any wonder that the farm was tardy in 
its success? Although the last of the letter is much muti- 
lated, the broken sentences indicate that there was difficulty 


in collecting what little money the instructors were enti- 
tled to. 


I will add in conclusion that [I have not] been able to draw any money 
for my services [since the] beginning of the present year. The reason 
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[given] by the disbursing officer is that this year’s appropriation for the- 
school has not come on, and although several thousand dollars of unex- 


pended funds which had been appropriated last year and the year before 


are now in his hands, he is not at liberty to use any part of that amount to. 


extinguish debts contracted this year. The consequence has been I have 


not only labored under inconveniences myself, but have had much diffi-- 


culty in retaining the hands, as their pay had been promised quarterly. 


' Should the above rule be still adhered to, I know not how the hands who 


expect to leave in March next can be paid for the time they serve after 
Jan. 1, as there will be no money on hand for [such a purpose]. 


Mr. William B. Street thinks this letter was written to. 


his father, but it may have been addressed to Mr. Grundy 


and have accompanied the following letter written by Mr. 


Lowry to Mr. Street: 


WinnEBaGo Sconoon, Sept. 1, 1837. 

Drak Bro.—On my arrival at the time appointed the steamboat was 
just leaving, which was a source of deep regret as I was desirous to see 
you again before you set out for Washington. On several accounts I was 
particularly anxious to converse with you concerning my letter to Mr. 
Grundy, which I now commit to your care. You will please read it and 
when you meet with Judge Grundy, if he seems not to have forgotten me 
hand it to him with such remarks asmay seem proper. Should he signify 
a disposition to use his influence as requested you can determine the man- 
ner better thanI can. I would thank you also to mention the subject of 
my salary to Gen. Dodge, either by permitting him to read Mr. Grundy’s 
letter before you hand it over or in conversation by yourself. - 

I know a variety of other subjects in which you are personally inter- 
ested will claim your attention while in Washington and should my case be 
at all in the way let it [drop], as I am extremely anxious that your own 
plans as to future shall be carried fully into effect; for I regard 
your connection with the Winnebagoes of more importance than mine. 

I think in this matter I am far from wishing to snatch a favorable mo- 
ment while friends are in Washington for the purpose of enriching myself 
beyond what is right; for I surely believe that other situations are in my 
command in which my temporal interests might be better served than 
here, and with much more pleasure to myself and family, and should the 
government continue their present parsimonious course towards me and 
refuse your return to the Winnebagoes, I now think my stay here will be 
short. True I am [willing] to be of service to the Indians and forego 
earthly enjoyments to some extent for their [advancement, yet] think the 
Department ought to afford a fair remuneration for my efforts. My whole 
time is now employed for the salary of $500 when $1,000 has been refused 
elsewhere in situations much more desirable. Mr. Brunson is now ona 
salary of $1,000 as missionary to the Indians and has been for two years, 


and what has been done in that time? Just nothing. I [will] venture to 
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‘say that a similar result to the one [obtained] through my instrumentality 
among the Winnebagoes ean not be found anywhere to have taken place 
in the same length of time, leaving out of [account] the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances under which I have been compelled to operate. Yet it seems 
to me that government would have me lie at the feet of the Department 
begging the privilege of staying here and at the same time regard my ef- 
forts with such indifference as not to [include the report of] the institution~ 
in their annual reports. 

Should my additional allowance be granted I would suggest that it be 
taken from the farm appropriation as there will no doubt be an annual 
surplus in that fund. This should be given as a remuneration for super- 
intending the farm. D. Lowry. 


Mr. Street’s trip to Washington was to take on the Sac 
and Fox deputation for a treaty; Black Hawk and Keokuk 
were both of this party. His personal business, to which 
Mr. Lowry refers, was the settlement of the vexed question 
as to his agency. His own letter of 1838 states that the Sec- 
retary of War had arbitrarily ordered him to the Sacs and 
Foxes several times during the years from 1833 to 1836. 

Mr. William B. Street’s explanation of his father’s diffi- 
culty with the Secretary of War is as follows: 


Mr. Cass had from his first entering upon the duties of his office by ap- 
pointment as Sec. of War under President Jackson in 1831, opposed father 
in every way he could,and would have remoyed him from office except for 
the personal friendship of Gen. Jackson, who said in reply to Mr. Cass 
when he asked for his (Street’s) removal, “I know Gen. Street is a Whig, 
but he is an honest man, and I shall keep him in office while I am Presi- 
dent.” Seeing that Gen. Street’s heart was set on improving the Indians 
by establishing a school, Secretary Cass stopped the work in 1833 and °34; 
sent him away to Rock Island; and when through the influence of Richard 
M. Johnson he was permitted to return to the Winnebagoes, Mr. Cass again 
by the change of the full agency at Prairie du Chien toa sub-agency caused 
Gen. Street to be sent again to Rock Island. There he remained till the 
fall of 1837 when he again obtained permission to return to Prairie du 
Chien in order to place the Winnebago school and farm on a permanent 
footing. The Superintendent, Rev. David Lowry, had complained that 
they were not prospering on account of the opposition of the traders and 
lack of proper care on the part of the government in carrying out the 
stipulations of the treaty of 1832.* 


While I do not think Gen. Cass was a personal enemy of 
Mr. Street—I see no reason why he should be—I do think 


*The undated letter of Mr. Lowry may have been Aug., 1837, 
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that he was a man easily influenced by the American Fur 
Company. In the year 1820 he had taken an expedition 
through the Indian country west of Detroit, by order of the 
Secretary of War. During this trip he must have made up his 
mind that the Indians were not worth saving. In this he 


_ agreed with the American Fur Company. Whether this wasan 


honest conviction or not, I have no means of knowing. It is 
possible that political reasons may have been at the bottom 
of Gen. Cass’ opposition. Mr. Street was a Whig and had 
been appointed by President Adams at the suggestion of 
Henry Clay. Clay and Street had studied law together in 
Humphrey Marshall’s office in Kentucky. Gen. Jackson, at 
that time practicing law in Tennessee and Kentucky, had 
known Street. Moreover he had himself studied law in the 
office of Col. Stokes of North Carolina, who was godfather and 
relative of Mr. Street. There is no doubt that President Jack- 
son kept Mr. Street in office out of personal esteem and friend- 
ship. But in 1837 Mr. Street’s friends were passing out and 
a new President and cabinet had come in that knew him not. 
He still had power enough to make an excellent treaty for 
the Sacs and Foxes. His relations with these Indians would 
form another chapter of Indian history. Yet in one respect 
his trip to Washington in the fall of 1837 was a failure. He 
was made agent of the Sacs and Foxes and stationed at the 
new agency on the Des Moines river. From this on he was 
too far away to look after the Yellow river school. Its his- 
tory after 1837 is another interesting chapter, for which I 
have not the material at hand. 


By Liaguryinc.—s the post-holes for the telegraph are 
completed to Bloomington, [Muscatine], we shall, probably, 
be able to give our readers “News by Lightning,” in the course 
of two or three weeks.— Democratic Enquirer, July 4, 1848. 
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JUDGE HENRY B. HENDERSHOTT. 


BY HON. EDWARD H. STILES.* 


The recent death of Francis Springer who, as a member of 
four legislative assemblies of the Territory and two of the 
State, president of the Constitutional Convention of 1857, and 
many years a judge in his judicial district, rendered conspic- 
uous service in laying the foundations and shaping the juris- 
prudence of Iowa, forcibly reminds us that nearly all of the 
individual links that bind us to its early history are broken. 
Scarcely any remain. The subject of this sketch, Henry B. 
Hendershott, is now, I believe, the only surviving district. 
judge of the period during which he presided over the sec- 
ond judicial district. In his eighty-third year, with a per- 
sonal history glorified by pure living and useful services to 
the Territory and State, he calmly watches the lengthening 
shadows. 

His career adds another instance to the strong and self- 
made men who braved the hardships of pioneer life to make 
Towa what she is. It is well worthy of study as an inspiring 
example to young men without means who are emulous of 
honors and success. It is also worthy of permanent preser- 
vation in the archives of the State in order that perpetual 
honor may be done to the memory of one who has served it 
so faithfully and well. He was decidedly a child of the 
frontier, and in essential respects may be said to have been 
a resident of four different Territories during his earlier 
years. For though born in Ohio after it became a State, it 
was only a short period after its emergence from a territorial 


*Hon, Edward H. Stiles was for many years a resident of Ottumwa, During this 
time he was elected to the Lowa House of Representatives for the session of 1864, and 
to the State Senate in the autumn of 1865. He served in the regular session of 1866, 
but at the general election that year was chosen Reporter of the Supreme Court of 
the State, and resigned the Senatorship. He was re-elected in 1870 and held this po- 
sition until January, 1875, His Reports fill 16 octavo volumes in the Iowa State Li- 
brary. Hesoon after removed to Kansas City, where he still resides. He is at present. 
Master in Chancery of the U.S, Circuit Court for the Western District of Missouri. 
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condition and while it was yet for the most part a wilderness. 
It was admitted in 1802, and had then a population, inelud- 
ing whites and negroes, of only some forty thousand people. 
He was born in the wilds of Miami county in 1816. In the 
fall of the same year the family moved to the then Territory of 
Illinois, the subject of this sketch being carried in his moth- 
er’s lap on horseback, while the other members of the family 
traveled, and carried their personal effects, in wagons. 

Those of us who have had some experience in making 
their way with wagons through primeval regions, will readily 
appreciate the great difficulties and hardships which must 
have been incident to such a journey through the western part 
of the new Ohio, through the forests and across the streams 
and gullies of the then Indiana Territory, and until the 
destination in the Illinois Territory was reached. Twenty 
years afterward, in 1836, the family again moved, this time 
to the Territory of Wisconsin, settling in Burlington. In 
1838 Iowa Territory was organized out of that portion of 
Wisconsin Territory, Burlington became its capital, and the 
Hendershott family residents of a new Territory. 

In the third session of the Territorial Assembly, convened 
at Burlington November 2, 1841, his father, David Hender- 
shott, was a member. 

The early years of our subject—from 1816 when, as we 
have seen, the family moved to Illinois Territory, to 1836, 
when they moved to Wisconsin Territory—were passed in 
Illinois, amid the scenes and privations of frontier life. Hd- 
ucational opportunities were extremely limited. Schools 
were few and far between. The nearest one some three miles 
distant from the Hendershotts, and open only for a few months 
during the winter. To attend it punctually at that distance 
through the snows and storms of an inclement season required 
no ordinary amount of resolution. But young Hendershott, 
inspired by a thirst for knowledge and a determination to 
reach worthy accomplishments, so studiously availed him- 
self of the humble means offered, that at the age of nineteen 
he felt himself competent to enter Illinois College, located at 
Jacksonville. To this point he accordingly bent his steps, on 
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foot, alone, and with only a few dollars in his pocket. In this 
plight he presented hirhself before the University, told his 
humble story to the faculty, and desired to be given an 
opportunity to pay his way through the institution by the 
results of his own labor. The faculty, of which Edward 
Beecher was president, were so struck by the heroism of the 
lad that they resolved to lend him all the aid and encour- 
agement in their power. Here he remained for two years, 
alternating between labor and study, never, I am told, falling 
behind his classes, and proving himself a close student. In 
the meantime the family had made the removalalready stated 
to Burlington, where at the end of his college term, the son 
entered upon the course of his legal studies under the super- 
vision of David Rorer and M. D. Browning, both of whom 
were distinguished Jawyers. Charles Mason, in my judg- 
ment one of the greatest men who have figured in Iowa his- 
tory, was one of the Judges and Chief Justice of the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court, and ex-officio Judge of the District 
Court of Des Moines county. His attention was attracted 
to young Hendershott and he appointed him deputy clerk.of 
the latter court, a position he retained for two years, pursu- 
ing his legal studies in the meantime. In 1841 he was 
admitted tothe bar. In 1844 he came to Ottumwa where he 
has since continuously resided for a period of more than fifty- 
five years. It had but recently been the seat of an Indian vil- 
lage, the Indians having departed the preceding May under 
the terms of the treaty. It is now a flourishing city of some 
20,000 inhabitants. Judge Hendershott took a prominent 
part in laying its foundations as he did those of the county. 
He has always been an honor to the city he helped to build, 
and its people, irrespective of politics, religion or race, hold 
him in affectionate esteem. Fora short time prior to his 
coming to Ottumwa, Hendershott had resided in the same 
county at Agency City, so called because it had been the 
seat of the Sacs and Fox Indian agency prior to the depart- 
ure of the Indians May 1, 1843. Recognizing his superior 
fitness for the position Judge Mason had, in the February pre- 
vious to his removal to Ottumwa, appointed him chief clerk of 
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the United States District Court of Wapello county, of which 
Mason was the judge as well as that of Des Moines ccunty, 
of which Hendershott, as we have seen, had, while living at 
Burlington, been deputy clerk. _ The functions of the court 
were dual. It acted on behalf of Iowa, in administering the 
laws of the Territory, and on behalf of the United States, 
in administering the laws of Congress. At the time of Hen- 
dershott’s appointment as chief clerk (February, 1844) the 
county of Wapello had not been organized, and under the 
act it became his duty as clerk, aided by the sheriff, to organ- 
ize it, and it was done on the Ist of March, 1844. The first 
term of the court was held at Ottumwa the following Sep- 
tember. Hendershott was its first clerk, and its first judicial 
entries are embalmed in his familiar handwriting. In 1845 
he was appointed by the Governor of the Territory, James 
Clarke, prosecuting attorney for the seventh district. In 1847 
he was appointed by the late Gen. George W. Jones, the 
surveyor-general of Wisconsin and Iowa, deputy surveyor, 
and as such subsequently surveyed and sub-divided six 
townships of government land into sections. In 1848 he 
was appointed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
the commissioner on the part of Iowa, to act with a like 
commissioner appointed on the part of Missouri to ascertain, 
fix and settle the vexed question of the boundary line between 
Towa and Missouri, which had been fruitful of disputes, bad 
blood between the States, and finally of what is known as the 
“Missouri War.” The decision and report of Judge Hen- 
dershott and his co-commissioner on the part of Missouri, 
W. G. Minor, were accepted as a final settlement of the con- 
troversy. 

In 1850 he was elected State Senator from the district 
comprising the counties of Wapello, Monroe, Lucas and 
Clarke. He was a conspicuous member of the judiciary com- 
mittee, and many of the provisions of the Code of 1881, I 
am credibly informed, emanated from his highly judicial and 
painstaking mind. 

In 1857 he was elected District Judge of the second judic- 
ial district, and so conspicuous were his services and ability 
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in that position, that he was regarded as one of the very 
best judges the State ever had. He had before him as prac- 
titioners highly qualified to judge of his merits, such distin- 
guished lawyers as Jonathan C. Hall, Joseph C. Knapp, 
George G. Wright, Christian W. Slagle, David Rorer, Henry 
C. Caldwell and James F. Wilson. He was on the bench 
when I was admitted to the bar, now upwards of forty years 
ago. It has since been my fortune to appear before many 
courts both in Iowa and Missouri, and my observation has but 
confirmed my high estimate of Judge Hendershott as a trial 
judge, possessing in an extraordinary degree those peculiar 
qualifications that go to make up a model in that respect. L 
believe every lawyer of discernment and experience will con- 
cur with me in the opinion that the most common weakness 
in such a judge is an inclination to talk too much, to dis- 
play his own astuteness, and not be what. is termed a good 
listener. From these causes I have known many lawyers 
highly successful at the bar prove sorely disappointing on 
the bench. Such was the case with Lord Brougham, as 
shown by the following remarks of Greville in his memoirs 
or “Journals” of that period: “Brougham,” says he, “is a 
bad presiding judge, for he will talk so much to the counsel, 
and say pungent things which elicit rejoinders and heat. 
The extreme gravity and patient attention of old Eldon 
struck me forcibly as constrasted with the flippant and sar- 
castic interruptions of Brougham.”—{Greville’s Journals of 
the Reigns of George IV and William IV, Vol. 2, page 239.| 

On the same subjeet Lord Bacon tersely says: ‘Gravity 
of hearing is an essential part of justice; and an ovyer- 
speaking judge is no well-tuned cymbal. It is no grace for 
him to question first to find out that which he might have 
heard in due time from the bar; or to show quickness of 
conceit in cutting off evidence or counsel too short, or to 
prevent information by questions, though pertinent.” 

Judge Hendershott was as free from these faults as any 
man I have ever seen on the bench, with the possible excep- 
tion of Judge George W. McCrary whose memory is dear to 
every Iowa lawyer. He was a good listener, patient of in- 
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vestigation, and his integrity as spotless as the snow. In 
addition he was always dignified, calm, urbane, and courte- 
ous; as fine a specimen of the old-fashioned courtly gentle- 
man as Iowa ever had or ever will have. With young men 
he was especially patient and encouraging. He doubtless 
remembered with gratitude how much he himself owed to 
the kindness of the college faculty at Jacksonville. The 
recollection of his own early struggles, the memories of that 
tugged pathway that had led him through the unbroken 
wilderness, had not failed to make him gentle. 

It would have been a public benefit to have kept him on 
the bench as long as he was willing to serve. But politics 
and the almost constant minority of the party to which he 
belonged prevented it. In 1876 he was the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Congress in his district, and in 1881 for Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State. 

Viewed purely as a lawyer and in the light of a success- 
ful practice of nearly fifty years, he deserves to be ranked 
high amongst those justly entitled tothe name. He was well 
grounded in all the fundamentals of the law. His prepara- 
tory course had been thorough, and throughout his entire 
professional career he remained a close and conscientious 
student. He kept well abreast with legal reforms and legal 
literature. His law library was among the largest in the 
State. No decision made by the Supreme Court nor statute 
passed by the legislature, escaped his observation. In his 
practice, which was large, he displayed the most indefatiga- 
ble industry, and always appeared in the professional arena 
fully equipped to meet all the emergencies likely to arise in 
the case. Naturally intuitive and alert, it was difficult to 
mislead him. Not fanciful or brilliant, but strong in facts 
and preparation. Energetic and forcible as an advocate, 
but not eloquent. Unable to sway by the mere force of ora- 
tory, but formidable as an adversary on all occasions by rea- 
son of his methods, his learning, and skill. : 

He is now a very old man. In a recent visit to Iowa, I 
saw and was touched by the helplessness of his condition. 
To the infirmities of age are added those resulting from 
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an accident occurring several years ago, which shattered one 
of his legs and confines him to a bed of pain. There he 
serenely awaits the final summons, attended upon by a son as 
faithful as Auneas was to old Anchises, and by his devoted 
wife to whom he was married considerably more than half a 
century ago. 

In his passing, which cannot in the nature of things be 
far distant, there will be removed from the scanty remnant 
left one of the most historic personages of the early time. I 
trust he will survive to see, and perhaps be gratified by, this 
humble tribute of one who will always venerate his memory. 


Nore.—Mr. Stiles submitted a copy of the above article to Hon. Henry Clay Cald- 
well, a former resident of Van Buren county, Iowa, and now one of the distinguished 
U. S. Judges of the Eighth Circuit, who wrote as follows, heartily concurring in 
what the writer had so lucidly set forth: 


I have just read your admirable sketch of the life of Judge Hendershott. The 
best thing about your eulogy is that itis deserved. I1t is one case where dry facts 
constitute an eloquent eulogy. I have myself thought that excepting Judge Dillon, 
Judge Hendershott was the best nisi prius judge I ever saw on the bench. The man 
who has had an honorable and successful career at the bar extending over half a 
century and who during the same period, has held numerous and important positions 
of public trust the duties of which he discharged so successfully and acceptably as 
to be absolutely impervious to just criticismis much more than acommonman. You 
have but to look back over the career of the men you have known to realize how few 
there are who sustain themselves in public life and maintain an unsullied private 
life for such a long period and then you will realize that one who has had an honora- 
ble and successful career in public office and maintained an unsullied private life for 
half a century—without a slip or blot of any kind—deserves all the praise you bestow 
upon him. No weak man, no badsman however able, and no common man however 


honest, can have such a career. I can suggest nothing to add to your sketch of Judge 
Hendershott; it is perfect. 


WE norice that every boat on her return trip is loaded 
to the guards with the produce of our fruitful country—pork, 
lard, bacon, flour, wheat, hides, etc., ete. There is an unusual 
amount of freight for shipment on the Upper Mississippi 
this season.— Democratic Enquirer, Bloomington, (now Mus- 
catine) Lowa, March 24, 1849. 
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IOWA’S TREASURY DEFICIT IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATES. 


BY FRANK I. HERRIOTT. 


Beginning with the month of July, 1896, the Treasury of 
the State of Iowa has been financially embarrassed. In the 
two years and a half succeeding, the revenues of the State. 
government have not been sufficient to pay the warrants is- 
sued against the Treasury in accordance with statutory pro- 
visions and appropriation acts. During this period the 
average amount of the treasury deficit was somewhat over 
$400,000. Thus, January 2, 1897, it was $397,075.70. On 
July 1, 1897, it was $410,827.77. January 2, 1898, the deficit 
amounted to $471,321.30 and on the first day of July last it 
was $467,274.94. Twice, towards the close of the summer 
months of 1897 and 1898, the period of small revenue collec- 
tions, the deficit mounted up to seven and eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 

This Treasury deficit of Iowa has been promiscuously 
denounced by the partisan press of the State as “unconstitu- 
tional.” 

The seventh article of the constitution of government 
adopted for the State of Iowa by the constitutional convention 
at Iowa City in 1857, relates to State indebtedness. The 
second section specifies the purpose for which the State may 
in ordinary times in the ordinary course of business, without 
recourse to a plebiscite, contract debts and the limit or ex- 
tent to which such indebtedness may be contracted. The 
language of the section is as follows: 


The State may contract debts to supply casual deficits or failures in 
revenues; or to meet expenses not otherwise provided for; but the aggre- 
gate amount of such debts, direct or contingent, whether contracted by 
virtue of one or more acts of the general assembly, or at different periods 
of time, shall never exceed the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and the money arising from the creation of such debts shall be ap- 
plied to the purpose for which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so 
contracted, and to no other purpose whatever. 
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The intent of the constitutional limitation of the indebt- 
edness of the State of Iowa is, as I have made bold to con- 
tend,* plainly discernible from the language of the section 
and the interpretation here insisted upon is unmistakably 
confirmed by the context of other sections of the article. But 
there may be some, doubtless there are many, who, in spite 
of what has been set forth, will persist in believing that the 
evidences of Towa’s present Treasury deficit in excess of 
$250,000 are in violation of the constitution ; that the present 
financial embarrassment of the State’s Treasury is just such 
a contingency as the framers of the constitution anticipated 
and attempted to prevent by the inhibition of Section 2 of 
Article VIT. 

In the interpretation of laws, as already observed, the evil 
to be remedied or guarded against is one of the prime facts 
to be considered where the language of the statute is in any 
degree doubtful; and it is allowable for a court to inquire 
into contemporary history for light in reaching a correct in- 
terpretation. What weight and credence will be given con- 
temporaneous evidence will obviously depend upon its 
abundance, uniformity and character. Thus the considera- 
tion to be given to the discussions of a constitutional con- 
vention will depend upon the nature of the debates, the de- 
gree to which the points involved were perceived by the 
members of the convention, the fullness of the expression of 
their views in debate, and the nature of their votes or de- 
cision upon mooted questions. Our great jurisconsults, Jus- 
tice Story and the late Judge Cooley, have pointed out 
the limitations of the authority of such evidence.t The 
deliberations of a convention cannot be cited as final authori- 
ty; they cannot prevail in the face of the unmistakable lan- 
guage of a statute. Yet they do constitute a source of light 
and guidance when other evidence is not conclusive. The 


*That which follows is a chapter in a study of ‘Constitutional Limitations and 
State Deficit—Financiering” a part of which was given by the writer in the form of 


lectures to the students in Political Science at lowa College at Grinnell last Novem- 
ber—hence the references. 


+Story’s Constitution, 5th Ed., Vol. I, p. 309, Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 
5th Ed., p. 79. 
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Supreme Court of Iowa in Allen vs. Clayton (63—11 Iowa.) 
adopted and followed this rule of judicial interpretation in a 
most emphatic fashion. 

The evils prevalent at the time of the adoption of the 
present constitution which Section 2 sought to remedy can be 
amply shown by citations from contemporary records such 
as the newspaper press, pamphlets and public documents.* 
But we are fortunate in possessing copious reports of the 
debates of the constitutional convention which exhibit the 
state of the public mind, the political and industrial condi- 
tion then prevailing which produced the evils against which 
the people sought to interpose the bar of the constitution. 
I shall therefore bring forward evidence which they afford. 

The second and last constitutional convention held in the 
State of Iowa convened in Iowa City, Monday, January 19, 
1857. It was composed of thirty-three delegates, seventeen 
of whom were lawyers. On January 21, twelve standing 
committees of five members each were appointed to transact 
the work of the convention, one of which was the “Committee 
on State Debts.” The chairman of this committee was the 
late Senator James F. Wilson, who throughout his public 
career was considered among the foremost lawyers in the 
national council chambers at Washington. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were Wm. A. Warren, a mail contrac- 
tor, Hiram Gibson, merchant, Squire Ayres, farmer, and 


*The following extract from the message of Goy. James W. Grimes to the legisla- 
ture that convened in Iowa City in December, 1856, two months before the assembling 
of the Constitutional Convention, will serve as an example: 


“The constitution wisely provides that the State shall not in any manner create a 
debt exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. The framers of that instrument did 
not imagine that there was as great a necessity to prohibit the counties from creat- 
ing large public debts, for the reason that the history of the country did not then 
present the case of a county becoming a large stockholder in private corporations, 

‘Within the past few years, however, so great has been the anxiety to procure the 
construction of works of internal improvement, that many counties and cities in this 
State have adopted the very doubtful policy of creating large municipal debts, for 
the purpose of becoming stockholders in railroads aud other private corporations. 
The amount of municipal indebtedness already voted by the different cities and 
«counties exceeds seven million dollars. 

“Tt occurs to me that too many checks and safeguards cannot be thrown around 
this power, if such power exists at all. of creating municipal indebtedness for pvr- 
poses of internal improvements. It is a dangerous power, and liable to the gressest 
abuse.”—[Salter’s Life of James W. Grimes, pp. 90-91. ] 
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Alpheus Scott, a real estate agent—a committee, it will be 
noted, representative of all the leading interests of the State 


at that time. (Constitutional Debates, Vol. I, p. 22.) On the ~ 


15th day of the convention, February 5, this committee made 
its report which was first considered in committee of the 
whole. Their report, after a lively and interesting discussion 
of two days, was adopted with but little change as Article 
VIL of Iowa’s Constitution (pp. 260-284). The one material 
change made by the convention in the sections relating to 
State debts reported by the committee was increasing the 
limit of indebtedness from $100,000 to $250,000. (p. 277.) 

In presenting his report Chairman Wilson said that he 
“consulted a majority of the members of the convention before 
drawing it up and the several matters set out in the different 
sections seemed to meet with the views of the members so 
universally” that he did not explain them at length, simply 
replying to objections as they were raised in the course of 
the debate. The discussion was inaugurated by an amend- 
ment being offered to Section 2, making the debt limit $300,- 
000. In the course of his remarks opposing the motion, Mr. 

. Wilson said that the committee was generally opposed to the 
State’s incurring any debt but that they had recommended 
$100,000 as the debt limit, believing that ‘the annual revenue 
of the State, with the one hundred thousand dollars indebt- 
edness which the State might contract would be sufficient to 
enable the State to carry on any improvement, until a propo- 
sition for an increase of the debt could be submitted to the 
people for their action.” (p. 261.) 

Mr. J. A. Parvin, of Muscatine, following, said: 


I consider that the clause in the present constitution upon this subject, 
has been the salvation of our State. I am satisfied that the mania for 
building railroads has prevailed so extensively in this State, within the 
last five or six years, that without such a clause in our constitution, we 
would have been in debt at least a million of dollars. 


The remarks of Mr. Geo. Gillaspy in support of the com- 
mittee’s report are significant: 


The gentleman from Muscatine, (Mr. Parvin) in my judgment, made a 
very appropriate remark, when he said that the clause in the present con- 
stitution in relation to State indebtedness had been the salvation of the 


State. The people of this State, I believe, are almost erazy upon 
the subject of speculation. 
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This convention is about to adopt a provision here that will allow 
banking in the State of Iowa. My opinion is that if we increase the 
amount of this restriction, the next general assembly will not adjourn un- 
til they have made appropriations for various purposes to the full amount 
that they are allowed to contract debts by the constitution. If we adopt a 
provision here of that kind, it would be hailed with acclamation by every 
broker in the State, and the bonds of the State would offer the best secur- 
ity for banking that could be possibly presented, and by that very induce- 
ment you could persuade everybody in the community to sign peti- 
tions asking the legislature to make appropriations for building a new 
capitol, asylums, and various other public institutions. What would be the 
result of all this? Why, the issue of bonds upon the treasury of the State, 
which the speculators might buy up for the purpose of banking. I under- 
take to say, had it not been for the provision in the constitution upon 
this subject, that the people ere this would have voted appropriations for 
railroads of upwards of ten millions of dollars. . . . . 

Mr. Traer, of Benton, following, pointed out that the State’s debt was 
then greater than the constitutional limit of $100,000 and that such re- 
striction was too low to permit needed public buildings to be erected such 
as the new capitol and insane hospital (p 262). 


The debate induced Mr. Wilson to set forth the purposes 
of the section at some length and to define the term “debt” 
as used in the section proposed. As the discussion elicited 
by his remarks is of material importance to the matter now 
before us, I shall reproduce it at some length: 


Mr. Witson. I wishtosubmit my views briefly upon this subject. I will 
state that this question of building a new State capitol, asylums. and other 
public buildings, was fully discussed by the committee before they agreed 
upon their report. It was with a view to the necessity of erecting these 
various public buildings, that the committee reported this sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars. We wished to prevent, if possible, the legisla- 
ture from commencing a set of buildings that would cost to complete them 
from one to two millions of dollars. We wanted to have it understood be- 
fore they were commenced how much they would cost, and then let the 
people pass upon this question. Some states have commenced erecting 
their public buildings without limiting in the first place the amount of ex- 
penditure and the consequence has been that it has cost more to complete 
them than was originally intended. © This was the case with the building 
of the new state house in Ohio, and it was found before its completion that 
it would cost from four to five millions, an expense which the people of 
the State never contemplated should be incurred by the State. If you in- 
crease the amount of State indebtedness to three hundred thousand dollars, 
I ask you whether that will be sufficient of itself to cover the probable 
amount that these buildings will cost? You may commence building your 
capitol, blind and deaf asylums, and before they are completed it will be 
found that three hundred thousand dollars will not be sufficient to com- 
plete them, and operations will have to be suspended until the question is 
submitted to the people. I think the best plan is to submit this question 
to the people in the first place, and let them determine what the buildings 
and their cost shall be, and then make the necessary provision according- 
ly, and not permit the legislature to go on and make such appropriations 
as they please. I believe with the gentleman from Wapello (Mr. Gillaspy) 
that at the very first session of the legislature after the adoption of tuis 
constitution, they will provide for the consumption of the entire amount, 
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even if you increase it to three hundred thousand or five hundred thousand 
dollars. eee 

The terms “debt or liability” in this clause do not mean warrants that the 
State may issue upon the treasury. The State may issue her warrants upon 
the treasury even beyond the amount specified. ; 

Mr. Trarr. Does the gentleman mean to put the same construction 
upon the present constitution? pte 

Mr. Witson. Ido. I cannot see how the term “debt or liability” can 
mean anything but a bonded debt. The State may draw her warrants 
upon the treasury, but if there is no money there, they cannot be paid, and 
those who hold them will have to wait. 

Mr. Trarr. Allow me to read the first part of the section upon this 
subject in the present constitution: 

“The General Assembly shall not in any manner create any debt or 
debts, liability or liabilities, which shall singly or in the aggregate, with 
any previous debts or liabilities, exceed the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

I don’t understand that this means issuing the bonds of the State. 

Mr. Witson. The only construction that can be placed upon that arti- 
cle in the constitution is, that it applies to the bonded debt of the State, 
and for that reason I hope the provision will be adopted just as it came 
from the hands of the committee. I do not believe that $300,000 will be 
sufficient to cover the objects which have been named by the gentleman, 
and you would have to increase the sum to a still greater amount. If we 
are compelled to run the State in debt in order to meet the exigencies of 
the government, why not wipe away the restriction entirely in order that 
the legislature may have full play? 

Mr. Parvin. I do not understand what a debt means, if the gentleman 
is correct in the proposition he has laid down, that the State may run in 
debt just as much as she please, draw her warrants upon the treasury. and 
sell them in the streets to the highest bidder. I do not wish to see sucha 
state of things, and I want this constitution to mean just what it says, 
that this State shall never go into debt, or be liable beyond a certain 
amount, unless the question is first submitted to the people as provided 
for in this second article. 

Mr. Tramr. I wish to ask the gentleman from Jefferson whether as 
Chairman of the Committee on State Debts he intended to put the same 
construction upon the article in the report that he does upon the article in 
the present constitution, that this $100,000 meant only a bonded debt, and 
had no reference to warrants drawn upon.the treasury? 

Mr. Wrxson. That is the only construction I put upon either of the 
articles. 

Mr. Trarr. I wish to ask the gentleman another question. Suppose 
we incorporate into the constitution a provision preventing the State 
from running into debt, what is to prevent the State from running into 
debt for putting up State buildings, and issuing her warrants? 

Mr. Wiuson. There is just this about it. I presume in relation to 
debts contracted by the State, that parties will take the same position 
that they would in contracting with individuals. They will endeavor to 
ascertain in the first place, whether the parties with whom they contract 
can pay. Before making a contract for the erection of public buildings, 
you will have to determine when the payments are to be made. If the 
State cannot create the debt and meet the payments, then as a matter of 
course no contract will be made. 

Mr. Trarr. I am a little apprehensive that the gentleman by pursu- 
ing this course will get into the same difficulty in which some of our coun- 
ties have beeninvolved. In the place of making a contract in the manner 
the gentleman speaks of, they went on and erected their public buildings 
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and issued warrants upon the treasury for the payment of the expenses. 
thus incurred; and the consequence was that those warrants have depre- 
ciated in some cases 25 per cent. I apprehend that the State will be placed 
in the same position if the gentleman’s construction of this provision be 
correct; and they would have the power to go on and build a State House, 
issue warrants for the expense incurred, and the consequence would be 
that you might run the State millions of dollars in debt. 

Mr. Witson. I would ask the gentleman from Benton this question: 
Suppose the estimated expenses of the State for two current years should 
be $300,000, and the probable amount of taxes during the year should be 
$300,000. I ask whether the legislature would not be authorized to make 
appropriations to that amount, and have warrants drawn upon the treas- 
ury for the same? (pp. 263-264). 


Mr. Wiison. I hope this amount of five hundred thousand dollars will 
be voted down. And I perceive there is a misapprehension in the minds 
of some members I have conversed with, in relation to my position upon 
this matter. I will state that my position is this: The State can issue her 
warrants to the full extent of the probable amount of her revenue for the 
coming year, whether two, five, or even ten millions of dollars, without 
coming within the operation of this article of the constitution. But should 
she exceed that revenue, then she is creating a debt within the contempla- 
tion of this article. (p. 266). 


Mr. Jounston. I differ in toto from my friend from Johnson (Mr. 
Clarke) when he says we are not sent here to place limitations and restric- 
tions upon the future action of the legislature. I think that is our busi- 
ness, and I think it is highly important that we should do so, if we are to 
believe the half that has been said in this hall about the rascality and vil- 
lianly of the legislature. . . . There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of our State when it was more important that some restrictions should 
be placed upon the subject of State indebtedness, than the present. The 
people are all wild, all crazy upon the subject of making money. . . . 

I believe with the gentleman from Jefferson, (Mr. Wilson) that the true in- 
terpretation of the words ‘debt or liability” is a bonded debt, —It is so consid- 
ered by all the lawyers with whom I conversed during the session of the legis- 
lature just adjourned, except Mr. Cloud of Muscatine. And if the gentleman 
will observe the article reported for our consideration by the Commit- 
tee on State Debts they will perceive that it is in a much more contracted 
form than the old constitution. The old constitution says “debt or debts, 
liability or liabilities,” while the provision under consideration says “the 
credit of the State shall not, in any manner, be given or loaned to, or in 
aid of,” ete. That provision could not be interpreted as the gentleman 
from Benton (Mr. Traer) interprets it. And I say again that there never 
has been any time when it was more necessary to throw these restrictions 
about the legislature than it is now. (pp. 267-268.) 


Following the discussion and the rejection of several 
amendments the section was adopted without other change 
than the increase of the limit of State indebtedness to $250,- 
000, by a vote of sixteen to eleven, in committee of the 
whole on February 5. (p. 272.) The following day the sec- 
tion was adopted as amended by a vote of eighteen to four- 
teen. (p. 277.) After some further debate on other sections 
of Article VII, Mr. Clarke of Johnson offered the following 
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amendment to Article VII, to be known as Section 8. “Every 
contract made or entered into which either directly or indi- 
rectly violates the provision of this article, shall be null and 
void.” Mr. Clarke offered this amendment for the express 
purpose of bringing endorsed State warrants, unpaid for 
lack of funds, within the scope of the prohibition of Section 
2, Article VII, and in the course of his remarks upon this par- 
ticular question Mr. Clarke said: 


If I owe a mana sum of money, it matters not to me whether it is in 
the shape of a note bearing interest, or whether it is an account which 
bears interest after six months. It is a debt in both cases. The word 
debt, as used here, applies, it seems to me, to every kind of indebtedness, 
for which the State may become liable. I think there is a question here 
which does leave room for litigation if we should insert in this constitu- 
tion, as has been suggested by some members, a provision by which the 
State may be sued. I think the word debt applies to the indebtedness of 
the State in any shape or form; and standing here without limitation or 
qualification, I think such would be the decision of our courts. (p. 281.) 


_ Succeeding the debate, Mr. Clarke, the mover of the mo- 
tion, called for the yeas and nays and the vote resulted in a 
decided rejection of his amendment by a vote of eighteen to 
thirteen. (Page 283.) 

The debates of the convention relating to city and coun- 
ty indebtedness afford an immense amount of additional 
evidence showing that one of the great and pressing political 
evils of the time was the reckless and extravagant use of the 
funding power by the minor civil corporations for the pro- 
motion of banks, industrial organizations and “internal im- 
provements.” More time was devoted by the convention to 
the discussion of the proper method of dealing with this 
problem than was given to any other one subject except 
banking. After prolonged discussion and innumerable mo- 
tions, Section 3, Article VIII, of the present constitution was 
adopted, prohibiting municipal corporations taking stock in 
any banking corporation or assuming its debts,-and also 
Section 4, Article XI, prohibiting all minor civil divisions 
becoming indebted “in any way or for any purpose” beyond 
5 per cent of the taxable value of the property within such 
county or corporation. (p. 812.) 

Sufficient has been given of the constitutional debates 
that preceded the adoption of the present constitution of 
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Lowa to acquaint us with the ideas prevalent in the minds of 
the people and of the delegates who adopted the articles 
which are now the supreme statute of the State. Several 
points stand out prominently in the course of the debate to- 
wards some of which we need to direct our attention in 
ascertaining the scope and purpose of Section 2, Article VII, 
of the constitution. 

First and foremost the one great object sought after by 
the people at that time in limiting the indebtedness -of the 
State as shown in the utterances of the delegates, was to 
prevent the legislature from contracting a bonded debt which 
could be used in establishing and promoting banks and 
speculative enterprises, and in exgravagance in appropria- 
tions for public buildings and internal improvements—evils 
which were notoriously common in the forties and fifties. 
That these were the great evils against which the convention 
wished to guard is amply shown in the remarks of Messrs. 
Parvin, Gillaspy, Wilson, Johnston of Lee, Harris, and 
others. What these gentlemen thought of and always 
had in mind in their efforts to prevent the evils con- 
nected with legislatures and the establishment of banks was 
bonds and nothing else. Noone then and no one since ever 
heard of banks utilizing ordinary state warrants or seeking 
to utilize them as a basis for a note circulation. They 
needed something more substantial and more marketable 
than warrants. The same was true in regard to the evils of 
railroad building. Counties were running riot, bonding 
themselves in their mad efforts to induce railroad construc- 
tion. Section 2, Article VII, was intended simply and solely 
as a bar to the excessive use of the State’s funding power. 

Second, the debates show conclusively that the interpre- 
tation placed upon the scope and meaning of the section by 
the chairman of the’ committee that drafted it, which was 
concurred in by Judge Johnston of Lee, the two leading law- 
yers of the convention—the former a republican, the latter a 
democrat—to the effect that unpaid State warrants properly 
issued in consequence of appropriation acts do not come 
within the purview or the prohibition imposed on State in- 
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debtedness—this interpretation was acquiesced in by the 
convention. For, haying such an interpretation presented 
squarely to them in open debate, being told that warrants. 
outstanding and unpaid for lack of funds, even though 
greatly in excess of the limit of indebtedness authorized by 
them, would not be a violation of the article proposed, they 
permitted the language of the section to remain unaltered. 
But their acquiescence in this interpretation was more 
than passive. It was in fact deliberately sanctioned and 
supported. Mr. Clarke of Jobnson, it will be remembered, 
moved to amend Section 2 in order to include unpaid war- 
rants by adding a section which declared all contracts direct- 
ly or indirectly violating Article VII null and void, but not- 
withstanding Mr. Johnston’s speech in which he specifically 
contended that unpaid warrants were “debts” as compre- 
hended by Section 2, his amendment was voted down by a 
vote of eighteen to thirteen. The circumstances of that vote 
were such that it seems to me there can be no question about. 
the kind of indebtedness which the convention had in mind. 
That vote was a decisive demonstration. There was nothing 
vague or uncertain about the matter in question or the de- 
bate ; and the convention unequivocally showed that they 
sought to prohibit a bonded indebtedness beyond a certain 


amount—not a floating debt such as lowa’s present Treasury 
deficit is. 


CHANGE OF Name.—We published last week a notice of 
an application to be made to the next term of the District 
Court, to change the name of this town to Muscatine. We 
trust that the application will be successful, and that we 
shall soon have a name for our flourishing city, in which there 
is euphony and originality.—Democratie Enquirer, Bloom- 
ington, Lowa, May 12, 1849. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME IOWA. 


BY BENJAMIN F, SHAMBAUGH, PH. D. 


The origin of the name “Iowa” is, of course, not the most 
important problem addressed to the student of Iowa history. 
And yet a satisfactory answer to the question, How came the 
name to be applied to this Commonwealth? is certainly 
worthy the effort involved in collecting and weighing the 
evidences. 

The name “Iowa” as applied to the State which was ad- 
mitted into the Union on December 28th, 1846, was beyond 
all doubt derived from or suggested by the use of the name 
in the expression, “Territory of Iowa.” For the “Territory 
of Iowa” was the direct and immediate historical precursor in. 
time and space of the “State of Iowa.” 

As the name “Iowa” in the expression “State of Iowa” 
was derived from or suggested by its use in the earlier ex- 
pression “Territory of Iowa,” so the name “Iowa” in the ex- 
pression “Territory of Iowa” was derived from or suggested 
by its use in the still earlier expression ‘Iowa District.” 
For the “Iowa District” was the direct and immediate his- 
torical precursor in time and space of the “Territory of 
Towa.” 

It is now generally conceded that the expression “Iowa 
District,” as applicable to the country that afterwards be- 
came the Territory and then the State of Iowa, came into 
general and recognized use through the publication, in 1836, 
of a small volume entitled, “Notes on Wisconsin Territory, 
With a Map,” by Lieutenant Albert M. Lea. It cannot, of 
course, be said with absolute certainty, that the name “Iowa 
District” was used for the first time in this little book. On 
the contrary it is altogether probable that this was not the 
case. But since the name was fixed and made generally 
prevalent through the publication of Lieutenant Lea’s book 
and map, it is proper and accurate to say that Lieutenant Lea 
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is the father of the expression “Iowa District.’ Thus the © 
problem of the origin‘ of the name “Iowa” is resolved into 
the question, How came Lieutenant Lea to apply the term 
“Towa District” to the country which now constitutes the 
Commonwealth of Iowa? 

To this question but one answer has thus far been given. 
It is this: in the year 1834 Congress attached the country 
in question to and made it a part of the Territory of Michi- 
gan. Thereupon the Legislative Council of the Territory of 
Michigan, assembled in extra session in September of the 
same year, passed an act relative to the establishment of 
local government in the recently added country. By this act 
the country west of the Mississippi was divided into two 
parts by a line drawn due west from the lower end of 
Rock Island to the Missouri river. All the country north of 
this line, to which the Indian title had been extinguished, 
was to constitute the county of Dubuque; all south of the 
line was to constitute the county of Demoine. Furthermore, 
it was provided by the same act that all laws in force in the 
“county of Iowa” (Michigan Territory) should extend to and 
be in force in the counties of Dubuque and Demoine, and 
that process civil and criminal and writs of error should lie 
from the Cireuit Court of the United States for the “county 
of Iowa” to the county courts of Dubuque and Demoine. 
Now this “county of Iowa” with which the original counties 
of Dubuque and Demoine were thus associated, had been 
established by the Legislative Council of Michigan in 1829, 
within that part of the Territory which afterwards became 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Now it is said, in answer to-the question, How came 
Lieutenant Lea by the name “Iowa” as used in the expres- 
sion “Towa District?” that it was derived from or suggested 
by the use of the term in the expression “county of Iowa.” 
This explanation, now generally accepted, of the origin of 
the name “Iowa” may be called the “Iowa County Explana- 
tion.” And we must admit that it is altogether plausible: 
since the original counties of Dubuque and Demoine were 
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directly associated with the county of Iowa through the 
Michigan statute of 1834. 

Some recent investigations, however, lead me to discredit 
the “Iowa County Explanation,” and to propose in its stead 
what may appropriately be called the “Iowa River Explana- 
tion.” This proposed explanation asserts that the name 
“Towa” in the expression “Iowa District” was derived from 
or suggested by the use of the name in the expression 
“Toway River.” The historical evidence upon which this ex- 
planation of the origin of the name “Iowa” is based appears 
to me to be adequate and convincing. 

In the first place we have the direct testimony of Lieu- 
tenant Lea, the father of the expression “Iowa District.” He 
says in Chapter I of his “Notes on Wisconsin Territory :” 
“Hence the District under review has been often called 
“Scott's Purchase, and it is sometimes called the ‘Black- 
hawk Purchase; but from the extent and beauty of the Iowa 
river which runs centrally through the District, and gives 
character to most of it, the name of that stream being both 
euphoneous and appropriate has been given to the District 
itself.” 

The evidence from Lieutenant Lea’s book is rendered 
still more certain and conclusive (if that were possible) by 
the testimony of Mr. I. N. Nicollet. While Lieutenant Lea 
was collecting the materials for his book and map, Mr. Nicol- 
let was engaged in making a thorough exploration of the 
basin of the upper Mississippi. .As a result of his work, 
Mr. Nicollet constructed a geographical and topographical 
map* of the country explored. This map together with a 
“report intended to illustrate” the same was published by 
+he Government of the United States in 1845 as House Docu- 
ment No. 52.+ 

It is in this report that Mr. Nicollet refers to the origin 
of the name “Iowa”. In speaking of the lands acquired from 


*A copy of this map may be found in the map department of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

+See Executive Documents of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Congress, 
Volume II, Document No. 52. 
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the Indians by the treaty of 1832, he says: “It was often 
called ‘Scott’s Purchase; as also the ‘Black Hawk Pur- 
chase,’ after the name of the Indian leader during the out- 
break alluded to. But, in 1836, my friend Albert M. Lea, 
Esq., then a lieutenant of dragoons, published a map and 
description of the country, which he called the ‘Iowa Dis- 
trict-—a name both euphoneous and appropriate, being de- 
rived from the Iowa river, the extent, beauty, and importance 
of which were then first made known to the public.” 

As to the origin of the name “Iowa” as applied to the 
river very little can be said. However, a study of the early 
mapst of this western country shows that for at least a cen- 
tury before Lieutenant Lea published his map, the river 
that “runs centrally” through Iowa was generally indicated 
‘by the name “Ioway.” 
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They drum no more— 
Those splendid,‘springtime pickets ! 
The sweep of share and sickle has thrust them from the hills. 
They have scattered from the meadow 
Like the partridge in the thickets; 
They have perished from the sportsman, who kills, and kills, and kills! 


—Hamlin Garland. 
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A PIONEER BISHOP. 

Our first article in this number is an account of the ro- 
mantic and useful life of Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras, the pioneer 
Catholic Bishop of Dubuque, from the pen of Rev. B. C. 
Lenehan, of Boone. Father Lenehan was himself acquainted 
with the Bishop from his early years, and was in fact one of 
his acolytes or altar-boys. No one could have known him 
more intimately. At the time the reverend missionary set- 
tled in Dubuque there were not less than 30,000 Indians in 
his broad diocese, which included the territories of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Minnesota, and portions of Illinois. He laid 
the foundations of the Roman Catholic Church as it exists to- 
day in these portions of the Middle West, building churches 
and establishing schools wherever the growth of the country 
indicated a necessity forthem. The first Sisters of Charity 
came to Iowa through his influence, as well as the Visitation 
Nuns and the Trappist Monks of New Melleray, Dubuque 
county. When he first removed to Iowa much of the preach- 
ing by the Catholic missionary priests was in the French 
language, which, however, soon fell into disuse. That he 
was a good and useful man, and enjoyed the highest mea- 
sure of confidence of the pioneers of Iowa, are facts well un- 
derstood by all whose recollections go back to his times. 
Father Lenehan’s tribute is a valuable contribution to Lowa 
history and will also be appreciated as very interesting read- 
ing. 
We have hoped to present in these pages some adequate 
and appreciative sketch of each of the representative mission- 
aries of the churches in early Iowa, and have already publish- 
ed such articles relating to Rev. Samuel Clark, the pioneer 
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champion of Methodism in Southeastern Iowa, and of Father 
Asa Turner, who performed such herculean labors for the 
Congregationalists. These distinguished old-time clergymen 
labored for the most part in Southeastern Iowa. (See the 
Awnnats, Vol. I, pp. 454-66 and pp. 526-31; and Vol. III, 
pp. 53-62.) We have another of these articles in hand at. 
this time and others are promised. 


AN EARLY IOWA PHILANTHROPIST. 


From the first discovery of this country the Indians have 
been steadily fading away, and at the present time there 
only remain the feeble and for the most part decaying rem- 
nants of a once numerous and powerful people. That much 
of this decay would have resulted from contact with the 
whites, even if the Indians had always received kind and 
honest treatment, is possibly true—for it seems to be the or- 
der of nature that all wild races shall disappear before the 
advance of civilization. But the red man has almost invari- 
ably been the victim of the most grievous inhumanity— 
treatment which not only cheated him in the dealings of the 
day, but which, through intemperance, needless wars, and 
the introduction of infectious diseases, has hurried him to 
ruin. He easily acquired the vices of civilization while utterly 
failing to be benefited by its advantages. A “Century of 
Dishonor” has brought many of the tribes to the verge of 
extinction. But there has occasionally appeared one who- 
has striven to deal justly by these wards of the nation, and 
whose conduct stands out in striking contrast to that. 
of many who have been connected with Indian affairs. 
Such a man was Gen. Joseph M. Street, an illustrious 
pioneer, who devoted many years as a government official, 
to the best interests of the Indians of Iowa and Wisconsin. 
His last years were spent at Agency City, near Ottumwa, as. 
a U.S. Agent for the Sacs and Foxes. He died there, May 
5, 1840, and his decaying monument may be seen from the 
car window, just east of the little village. Unfortunately, 
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however, his labors were long ago forgotten by the general 
public and only borne in mind by two surviving members of 
his family—a son who is now an aged man, and a grand- 
daughter. Documentary evidence of his efforts exists only 
in long-neglected government archives at Washington. 

Miss Ida M. Street in this number of the ANNALS pre- 
sents the first of a series of papers relating to her .grand- 
father’s connection with Indian affairs. Her present effort. 
is mainly directed to showing how heroically he strove to 
establish schools and various handicrafts at his different. 
agencies, for the education, improvement and comfort of the 
Indians. The series of letters which he wrote to the author- 
ities at Washington is incomplete, through the loss of one of 
greatest importance and the mutilation of others, but suffi- 
cient appears to show that Gen. Street was a man of large 
ability, a broad-minded philanthropist, and a Christian 
statesman. We are glad—though it is late in the day to 
make these matters known—to print these records of actions 
so worthy at all times of public approval. They show that 
while the Indian service was so largely controlled in the 
interests of thieving speculators one Iowa man stood firmly 
for the right. 


IS IT A “KITCHEN-MIDDEN ?” 


The vicinity of Lehigh, Webster county, was a favorite 
section of country with the Mound Builders. South and 
west of the town on the high bluffs, there are some twenty 
or more large mounds, one of which was originally fully ten 
feet in hight and probably fifty feet in diameter. Many 
others are in the immediate vicinity, and in one place the 
traces of an embankment, which would probably be consid- 
ered the remains of a line of fortifications, are visible for 
many rods. Several of these mounds have been partially 
explored, but there are doubtless many relics of the old race 
still left to reward the pains of whoever searches for them. 
Fragments of pottery, curiously ornamented, are occasion- 
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ally found in the mounds or plowed fields. | While in that 
vicinity last October our ‘attention was called to a deposit of 
bones some four or five miles above the town, in the valley 
of the Des Moines. At that point a brook comes in from 
the adjacent prairie and winds around a beautiful terrace 
which has an elevation of twenty to thirty feet. The little 
brook has washed into this bunk exposing a stratum of bones 
about one foot in thickness and perhaps forty feet in length. 
We had no means of ascertaining to what animals these bones 
had belonged, but they were doubtless deer and elk. They 
had the appearance of having been broken into small pieces, 
possibly to obtain the marrow, or for the purpose of boiling 
out the animal matter. The largest fragments were about 
three inches in length. Among these bones there have been 
found in past years many implements of stone, as flint arrow- 
heads and axes. Some of these implements are quite 
unique, having been manufactured from materials which are 
not found in this State. Our visit to the spot was made in 
some haste, but it seemed evident that on the terrace men- 
tioned there had once dwelt a community or family of Mound 
Builders, and that these bones were the refuse-heaps which 
accumulated from their kitchens or cooking-places. The 
bones had simply been poured over the bluff or swept from 
the level ground, and slid down to the level of the valley 
where they had been covered up by a land slide. From the 
vast quantity of these remains the old Mound Builders must 
have resided there a long time. Sheltered by the steep 
bluffs and thick woods, this would be an ideal location for 
such people as we may suppose the Des Moines Valley 
Mound Builders to have been. At that particular point the 
ground is as level as a floor, and high and dry above the 
water. It is an ideal location for a summer camp even now. 
A thorough investigation by a scientific explorer might re- 
sult in the discovery of other objects of archeological inter- 
est, or in a different opinion in regard to the origin of this 
great deposit of bones. But the above explanation would 
seem to be consistent with the habits of the ancient men who 
made and used the stone implements. The term “kitchen- 
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midden” is defined as “a mound composed of sea-shells and 
bones,” though it is doubtless equally applicable to any 
kitchen refuse from ancient dwellings. 


THE DUBUQUE AUTOGRAPH. 


In the last AnnaLs mention was made of a document 
among the Chouteau papers in St. Louis which bears in two 
places the signatures of “Aug’te Chouteau” and “J. Dubuque.” 
Since that publication this paper has been kindly sent as a 
loan to the State Historical Department, by Col. Pierre 
Chouteau, the present representative of that distinguished 
family. In sending it Col. Chouteau stipulated that it might 
remain in the Historical Department, where it is now on 
exhibition, subject to his order for the time being. Should 
another paper be found, any portion of which was written 
by Mr. Dubuque, Col. Chouteau will present one of them to 
the Historical Department of Iowa. The result of his search, 
however, is quite uncertain; but while the paper is in our 
possession we have improved the opportunity of presenting 
in these pages a facsimile of this very scarce signature. 
Here it is: 


The document referred to has been kindly translated from 
the French language by Miss Mary Avis Scott, of Des Moines, 


and is as follows: 
Mr. JULIEN DUBUQUE in account with AUG’TE CHOUTEAU. 
Debit. 


7 7 
For divers notes received , 3 4575.37 Forcontract of 72000 arpentsland _ : 
For divers objects of which record bought, A ‘ : F see 
has been given, . é : 1450.12 For certain records, 22.7 
6025.49 
Balance to him due, . F 5 4855.82 
10881.32 


: 55 991 willpé im in fwo inate s:—to wit the half 

The which balance of $4855.82 I will pay to him in two installments :—to wit t 2 
of said balance in the course of the year eighteen hundred five, of which two hundred 
dollars shall be payable in deer skins at the current price and the remaining sum in 
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merchandise, taffetas or the country’s productions. The second payment of the 
other half of the balance above indicated I shall execute in the course of the year 
eighteen hundred six and in the following manner, to wit,—the sum of four hundred. 
Geliaes payable in deer skins at the current price, and the balance in merchandise, 
taffetas, whisky, etc. . 

Done in duplicate at St. Louis this 12th day of November, 1804. 


AUG TE CHOUTEAU. J. DUBUQUE. 
Mr. JULIEN DUBUQUE in accmet one AUGUST CHOUTEAU- Cr. 
1806 
9-14 The showing of account to 9-12 Balance from above, a 4855.82. 
ate, 5 7 : - 3582.83 1806 
Balance to your due, ; 1282.49 92 Interest on $1194 at 8 per 
es cent, - 9.50: 
4865.32 ———— 
4865.32 


By the present settlement the above Aug’te Chouteau owes to Julien Dubuque for 
balance on account the above sum of one thousand two hundred eighty-two dollars 
forty-nine cents. the which payable in the same terms and conditions between us 
covenanted as above the 12th of November, 1806. 

Done in duplicate at St. Louis, the 14th November, 1804. 


AUG’TE CHOUTEAU. J. DUBUQUE, 


MEMENTOS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


Mr. Henry Larrabee of Windham, Conn., brother of Ex- 
Goy. William Larrabee of this State, has sent to the State 
Historical Department, the military clothing, sword, sash, 
and some minor items, which were on the person of their 
father, Ist Lieutenant Adam A. Larrabee,* when he was shot 
through the body at the battle of La Cole Mill, Canada, 
March 30, 1814. Adam Larrabee was appointed a cadet at 
West Point, by President Jefferson, in 1808. He graduated 
third in his class, and fifty-fifth in the list of graduates from 
the opening of that institution. At first a 2d lieutenant, he 
was promoted to ist lieutenant, and later to a captaincy. 
He was “disbanded” (mustered out) in 1815, and in 1822 


served in the Connecticut Legislature. He died at Windham, 
October 25, 1869. 


*For a full account of the life and public services of Capt. Adam A. Larrabee, see 
Rossiter Johnson’s ‘‘War of 1812,” p. 252, Gen. ‘‘Cullum’s Biographical Register of 
the U.S. Military Academy,” Vol. I, pp. 94-5, and The Magazine of American History, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 371-374. The latter contains his portrait. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


J. K. Graves was born in Keene, N. H., September 29, 1837; he died in . 
Dubuque, Iowa, December 9, 1898. Mr. Graves received only the educa- 
tion afforded by the common schools of his native place and came west to 
seek his fortune at the early age of seventeen. He reached Dubuque in 
1854 and the next year secured the position of cashier in the old banking 
house of which Major M. Mobley was the head. This firm was succeeded 
by that of J. K. Graves & Co. in 1858, when Mr. Graves had barely attained 
the age of twenty-one. But he had already taken rank as one of the fore- 
most business men of that flourishing city. His banking house was after- 
wards merged into a branch of the old State Bank of Iowa, Mr. Graves 
becoming vice-president and general manager. He was connected with 
many leading business interests, as journalism, city gas works, mining 
and railroad building, aside from banking. Hon. W. W. Hamilton (Presi- 
dent of the Iowa Senate in 1856, before the new constitution provided for 
the election of a Lieutenant-Governor) in the year 1864 admiringly 
expressed to the writer of these lines his opinion of J. K. Graves asa 
successful business man: “Why,” said he, “that young man will yet own 
the whole city of Dubuque!” Fora time everything with which he was 
connected seemed to prosper, but eventually he met with his full share of 
losses and disappointments. At the outbreak of the rebellion he tele- 
graphed Governor Kirkwood to draw on him for $30,000, and this money 
was used to fit out our Iowa soldiers. When Dubuque entered upon the 
work of building a railroad to Sioux City, the most important factor in 
that great enterprise was J. K. Graves. who could raise money when others 
could not. He was a radical] Republican, but was elected Mayor of Du- 
buque, and to a four years term in the State Senate. overcoming by his 
enthusiasm and hard work an adverse majority of 3,000. Aside from his 
high character as a business man he was not only always benevolent and char- 
itable, but one of the staunchest and most steadfast and reliable friends. 
General George W. Jones in his old age had lost his home through the 
foreclosure of a mortgage, and time had slipped away until the equity of 
redemption would expire in a day or two. The aged statesman had quite 
abandoned hope, and in the deepest despair was expecting to be dispos- 
sessed of his home at once. Learning this state of things, Mr. Graves 
instantly set to work to raise money to redeem the property. He was 
successful, through his personal appeals, restoring to the veteran Senator 
the title to his home, and raising money sufficient to make him comforta- 
ble during his remaining days. That was but a characteristic incident in 
the life of J. K. Graves. Not only “a whole city full” mourned its irrepar- 
able loss in his death, but expressions of regret and sympathy appeared 
in the public press throughout the State. 


J. Frep Meyers was born at Oettingen, Bavaria, Germany, in 1833; he 
died at Denison, Iowa, May 1, 1898. His parents emigrated to America 
when he was fourteen years old and settled at Adrian, Michigan, where he 
learned the printing business. His first newspaper venture was at Colum- 
bus, Indiana, where he edited and published The Independent. He was a 
prominent anti-slavery man from the beginning. In 1857 he became con- 
nected with the The Free Democrat at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which was 
conducted by S. M. Booth. Subsequently he published The Independent at 
Germantown, Ohio. In 1861 he was made Chief of the Printing Division 
of the Treasury Department at Washington, under Secretary Chase. He 
retained this position until 1874. From 1869 to 1871 he edited and pub- 
lished The Civil Service Journal, at Washington, D. C., and was alsu the 
chief editor of The Republic, a political magazine published under the di- 
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rection of the National Republican Congressional Committee. He was 
twice sent to Germany by the Treasury Department to make especial in- 
vestigations in regard to the manner in which immigrants were treated in 
their transit to this country. President Grant transmitted his report to 
Congress, calling especial attention to its recommendations. During his 
busy life at Washington he studied law and graduated from the Columbia 
Law School. In 1874 he resigned his position in Washington and settled 
in Denison, Iowa, which was thereafter his home. Purchasing The Denison 
Review he soon made it one of the ablest weekly newspapers in the State. He 
was appointed Postmaster by President Hayes, holding the position from 
1877 to 1886. In 1889 President Harrison appointed him Chief of Divis- 
jon in the Sixth Auditor’s office of the Treasury Department. In 1891 the 
Bureau of Labor at Washington sent him to Germany to report on the 
Industrial School System of that country. Mr. Meyers was a man of wide 
information, of the highest personal character, independent and able in 
defense of what he~believed to be right, a radical and a leader in the 
councils of his party, and a distinct force in the field of Iowa journalism. 


ConuoneL GrorGE E. WARING, JR., was born at Poundridge, New York, 
July 4, 1833; he died in New York City, October 29, 1898. While not an 
Iowa man, Colonel Waring was in some respects quite closely identified 
with Iowa interests. In the summer of 1863 two Iowa regiments—the 
Fourteenth and Thirty-second—were under his command at Columbus, 
Kentucky, where he formed friendships which only ended with his life. 
His profession was that of anagricultural and sanitary engineer, in which 
field of usefulness he left no equal on either side of the Atlantic. He made 
Memphis, Tennessee, after it was decimated by yellow fever, one of the 
healthiest cities in the Union; and he had given to the flourishing little 
city of Boone, Iowa, a system of sanitary drainage which is rapidly ban- 
ishing from its limits typhoid fever and other zymotic diseases. Other 
Iowa towns were looking ahead to secure his services. He was the protege 
of Horace Greeley, a student under the illustrious Professor Mapes, a well 
known and able writer, not alone in the line of his profession, but in 
magazine and war literature. His thrilling, often pathetic, sketches of the 
sagacious horses which he rode at the head of his regiment will “cause 
the eye to flow” even now. He was a man of the world in the highest and 
best sense—a friend who never neglected or forgot an early friend. How 
he cleaned the streets of New York City is yet fresh in the general mem- 
ory. President McKinley sent him to Cuba last October to learn whether 
contagious and fatal diseases might not be banished from those fair 
regions. But during his investigations he contracted yellow fever from 
which he died a few days after reaching home. Colonel Waring and his 
friends throughout the Union believed that his mission was to be crowned 
with entire success, and that result would have enshrined him as one of 
the illustrious benefactors of mankind. But he was thus cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness, at the threshold of a great career, and no one has 
appeared to take his place. 


Mrs. Nancy M. Hamrnn was born at Mt. Jackson, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 15, 1816; she died at Keokuk, Iowa, October 16, 1898. She was a 
daughter of a soldier of the war of 1812, and her grandfather, Captain 
William Young, was a soldier of the Revolution. She was married to the 
late Hon. Smith Hamill January 30, 1838. Her husband was a member of 
the first Legislature which met in Iowa, and they were on intimate terms 
with the officials of those days. In an interview published a year ago in 
The Constitution-Democrat Mrs. Hamill said: “In 1833 missionaries were 
sent out here—Presbyterian missionaries—to work among the Indians. 
Jefferson Davis told me this when I was South in 1878, and said he saw 
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them here. The first Methodist minister was Mr. Dennis 
; Me 5 who was lodged 
with us. The first ministers of the Presbyterian, Methodist and United 


Presbyterian churches lodged with us. The first Presbyterian to preach 


here was named Cummins, I think, but the church was not organized then. 


_ The first United Presbyterian minister here was Dr. John Scott. The first 


United Presbyterian church was organized three miles out in Henderson’s 
house, near us, when sixteen members took communion and elders were 
ordained. This was the first Protestant communion in Lee county, I am 


_ sure. It was in September, 1846. The bell in the present United Presby- 


terian church was the first church bell to ring in Iowa. I heard it ring 
first one beautiful Sabbath morning. It was on a little frame building be- 
ie toe = the Westminster Church, on Fifth street, where McCrary and 
raig’s offices are now. The United Presbyterian congregation bought 
the building and bell later.” ‘ Pare eth oe 


Atsrert R. ANDERSON was born in Adams county, Ohio, November 8, 
1837; he died at Hot Springs, South Dakota, November 17,1898. Up to 
the time of his removing from Iowa Maj. Anderson was one of the best 
known citizens of the State. He settled in Taylor county in 1857, where 
he studied law and was admitted to the bar. Removing to Clarinda, Page 
county, he was, in 1861, appointed postmaster, but resigned that office and 
enlisted in Company K, Fourth Iowa Infantry. He took part in the battle 
of Pea Ridge and was promoted to first lieutenant immediately after- 
wards. During the siege of Vicksburg he was again promoted to the cap- 
tainey of his company, serving as assistant adjutant general during the 
Atlanta campaign. He was commissioned major of his regiment before 
the close of the war. He was wounded at Jonesboro, August 31, 1864, and 
again at Bentonville, North Carolina, March 19, 1865. Returning home in 
1865, he settled in Sidney, Fremont county, where he soon after became 
assessor of internal revenue. He also served as State railroad commis- 
sioner, and was elected to the fiftieth congress as an Independent Republi- 
ean. His death occurred from blood poisoning, from which he had been 
suffering for some time. Maj. Anderson was a genial, pleasant gentleman, 
a widely known politician. and asoldier whose honorable promotion came 
from merit alone. 


Lyman Coox was born in Bennington, Ohio, June 6, 1820; he died at 
Burlington, Iowa, October 1, 1898. Mr. Cook was one of the most promi- 
nent business men in Southeastern Iowa for fifty-eight years. He was 
largely engaged in banking and railroading. He was an alderman of the 
city of Burlington in 1846-50, mayor of that city in 1851, ’52 and’53, and was 
twice elected to this last office without opposition. He also served four 
years as senator in the sixth and seventh general assemblies. During the 
war for the Union he was active in the care of the soldiers rendezvoused 
in Burlington and was commissioned commissary by Governor Kirkwood. 
The Burlington Hawk-Eye said of Mr. Cook: “He had practically no ene- 
mies. He was the embodiment of strict honesty and made a noble record 
of personal integrity and fidelity to fiduciary interests. He guarded the in- 
terests of his clients and vatrons as if they were his own. His name was 
a local synonym of financial honor and strength, assuring the bank with 
which he was so long connected as its chief, of the unshaken and unbreak- 
able confidence of the community.” The Leader of Des Moines said of 
him that “he had taken no illegitimate toll from the millions he had hand- 


led for other people.” 


Mrs. Lucy ALEXANDER, a colored woman, died at Keokuk, Iowa, No- 
vember 14, 1898. In the account of her life and death given by The Dav- 
enport Democrat of November 20, it was stated that she was 127 years of 
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age. Had she lived until the 24th of December she would have seen her 
128th birthday. She was barn a slave near Richmond, Prince Edward 
county, Virginia, and was owned by one Richard Miller, a corn and wheat 
planter. When Mr. Miller died he bequeathed her to his wife, Mrs. Becky 
Miller, who emigrated to Kentucky, taking her slaves with her. ‘Mrs. Mil- 
ler married a man by the name of Bard White, from whom she afterwards 
separated. Mrs. Alexander was bought by the husband of Mrs. Miller’s 
daughter, a rich and aristocratic southern planter by the name of Miller 
Alexander. The subject of this notice married another slave by the name 
of Robert Alexander. After many vicissitudes she came to Keokuk, where 
she found a daughter from whom she had been long separated and with 
whom she spent her remaining days. The papers of Keokuk paid fine 
tributes to the memory of this remarkable woman, who was highly es- 
teemed by all who knew her. 


Hon. Franois SPRINGER, President of the Iowa Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1857, died at his residence, at Columbus Junction, Louisa county, 
October 2,1898. He was born in Portland, Maine, April 15,1811. Fora 
full account of his life and public services the reader is referred to articles 
in the Annas, which are accompanied by two of his portraits. (See Vol. 
II, pp. 569-585; Vol. III, pp. 32-46). Forty years ago Judge Springer was 
one of the most prominent and highly esteemed men in this State. He re- 
tained the affectionate regard of all who knew him throughout his long 
and useful life. Chief Justice George G. Wright, around whose honored 
name cluster so many pleasant memories, spoke of him as ‘“‘one of the 
best nisi prius judges” he had ever known. His associates in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1857 were unanimous in their estimate of his fair- 
ness, impartiality and unfailing courtesy. He was certainly “a grand old 
man.” His death severs one of the few remaining links connecting the 
present with the far past of Iowa. 


Levi 8. Gates was born in Cuyahoga county, Ohio, May 23, 1838; he 
died at Omaha, Nebraska, October 11.1898. Mr. Gates had resided near 
Manchester, Iowa, during the last forty years, and had become one of the 
best known and most ptominent dairymen in the State. He was appointed 
State Dairy Commissioner by Goy. L. M. Shaw at the expiration of the 
term of Hon. W. K. Boardman. Mr. Gates was a member of the house dur- 
ing the session of the Twenty-first General Assembly, where he had charge of 
the bill for the act creating the office of State Dairy Commissioner. He was 
also largely instrumental in the formation of the State Dairy Association, in 
1875, and was quite prominent in all matters connected with the agricul- 
tural interests of our State. He had gone to Omaha to attend the session 
of the National Dairy Association on the Exposition grounds, and while 
addressing that body dropped dead from apoplexy. 


Frank M. Goopyxoonrz was born at Anderson, Indiana, April 16, 1842; 
he died at Mitchell, South Dakota, Noyember 24, 1898. His parents settled 
at Waukon, Iowa, about the year 1856. He attended only the common 
schools and was to a great extent a self-educated man. He was admitted 
to the bar at Waukon at the age of twenty-one, and practiced at that place 
and also at Le Roy, Minnesota, Postville, Lime Springs and Mason City. 
At the latter place he resided several years and became widely known 
throughout Iowa as an eloquent pleader and most successful lawyer. He 
was elected to our State senate in 1880 for four years, and at the close of 
his first session resigned and settled in Chamberlain, South Dakota. He 
later on moved to Mitchell, where he spent the remainder of his life. He 
attained a high position and much influence in his new home and came 
very near an election as U.S. senator in 1897. 
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Gxorcr R. Winuerr was born at Lacadie, Province of uebee 
Nov. 11, 1826; he died at Decorah, Iowa, Nov. 12, 1898. oS ch pehenite 
up in the woolen manufacturing business in Canada, entering into co- 
partnership with his brother, Thomas, on the death of their father. Ow- 
ing to unusually heavy importations of woolen goods from England prices 
declined and they were financially ruined. He came to the United States 
and studied law, graduated at the Albany, N. Y. Law School, and settled 
in Decorah in 1857, where he became the partner of the late J udge E. EH. 
: Cooley. At the outbreak of the rebellion he entered the service as Capt. 
rn of Co. D, 3d Iowa Infantry, and was disabled by a wound in the knee at 
the battle of Blue Mills, Mo. Returning home he was chosen to several 
public offices of honor and trust, especially distinguishing himself as 
State Senator from 1871 to 1875. He bore a most prominent part in the 
railroad legislation of that day. 


- 
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CHARLES ASHMEAD SCHAEFFER was born in 1843; he died at Iowa City, 
September 23, 1898. The deceased was the distinguished president of the 
Towa State University, which position he had occupied since August 31, 
1887. He was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and also at- 
tended Harvard and Union Colleges, the University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many, and the School of Mines, Berlin,-and was for several years professor 
of mineralogy in Cornell College, at Ithaca, New York. His administration 
of the affairs of the University had been marked with distinguished suc- 
cess, and he had become widely known as an educator throughout this 
State and the middle west. It is probable that some elaborate biography 
of President Schaetter will be published hereafter. 


Henry Artemas Gruman was born January 15, 1845, at Gilmanton, New 
Hampshire; he died at Mt. Pleasant, lowa, October 9,1898. He graduated 
in medicine from Dartmouth in 1876, and afterwards settled in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, where he remained until he was appointed superintendent of 
the Mt. Pleasant Hospital for the Insane. His administration of that most 
responsible and difficult trust was attended with distinguished success, and 
he had won the highest credit both at home and abroad. At the time of 
his death he held the position of vice-president of the National Association 
of Asylum Superintendents. He was the author of many scientific papers 
which had attracted wide attention. 


Rosert StrurHURS was born in Scotland, December 26, 1829; he died 
at Rolfe, Iowa, September 18, 1898. He was brought to this country by 
his parents at the age of three years. The family settled at Quebec, Can- 
ada, where he grew to manhood. He settled in Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1857, 
but soon after went to Pocahontas county where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He was the pioneer justice of the peace in his county and later 
¢reasurer and recorder, county surveyor, and in 1871 a member of the leg- 
islature, where he served as a representative. He was a member of the 
Presbyterian church, a prominent member of its councils, and also an Odd 
Fellow and Mason. 


W. H. Droxinson, M. D., was born near Quebec, Canada, September 19, 
1828; he died in Des Moines, Iowa, October 26, 1898. He was one of the 
prominent physicians of the capital city and a medical writer of consider- 
able note. He settled in Des Moines in March, 1858, and lived there con- 
tinuously until the day of his death. He was appointed by Gov. Gear a 
member of the State Board of Health and continued in that office by Gov. 
Sherman. When Gov. Boies came in he appointed Mr. Dickinson to fill a 
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vacancy on the same Board. He was not only a pioneer settler, but one 
of the pioneers of homeopathy-in Iowa and always enjoyed a lucrative 
practice. 


Mrs. Lucy Farron1tp Horcuxiss was born at Binghamton, New York, 
September 15, 1843; she died at her home at Adel, Iowa, October 16, 1898. 
She was the wife of Hon. A. C. Hotchkiss, State senator in the Twenty- 
sixth and Twenty-seventh General Assemblies and editor of The Adel News. 
They were married in 1867, soon after which event they came to Iowa and 
settled in Adel where they afterward resided. Mrs. Hotchkiss had been for 
thirty years an earnest, active member of the Presbyterian church, and 
was distinguished for her charitable and missionary labors. She had a 
wide acquaintance in Iowa. = 


Mrs. Unis Bricés (ELLEN Brown) was born in Derbyshire, England, No- 
vember 25, 1818; she died in Webster City, Iowa, December 3, 1898. She 
came to this country shortly after her marriage, in 1845. The family set- 
tled first in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where they resided several years. 
In 1857 they removed to Webster City, near which place they afterward 
resided. Mr. Briggs died in 1880. *“‘Mrs. Briggs,’ says The Webster City 
Freeman, of December 7, “was a woman of marked intelligence and intel- 
lectual strength, ~. . . widely known and greatly esteemed, especially 
by the early settlers of Hamilton county.” 


Mrs. CaronrnE Frentmore Lewis was born in the city of Philadelphia, 
October 10, 1810; she died at Dubuque, Iowa, October 16, 1898. She was 
the widow of Gen. Warner Lewis, one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the early history of Dubuque and of that portion of the State. He was 
surveyor-general and register of the public land office under President 
Polk and had held several other less important positions. Mrs. Lewis is 
said to have been the oldest member of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
Iowa. Her membership in the congregation dated from the days of the 
old log church in 1836. 


Rosert J. SHANNON died at his residence in Boone, Iowa, November 11, 
1898, after a protracted illness. He was one of the early settlers of the 
county and had been a soldier in the Mexican War and again in the War 
of the Rebellion. He was second lieutenant of Company D in the Thirty- 
second Iowa Infantry, and participated in the battle of Pleasant Hill. His 
funeral was attended and his memory honored by the surviving members 
of his old company who still largely reside in the vicinity of his residence. 


Gen. James C. Parrorr was born at Easton, Maryland, May 21, 1811: 
he died at Keokuk, May 17, 1898. For full particulars of the long and use- 
ful life of this gallant Iowa soldier the reader is referred to an article by 
roi Mary R. Whitcomb which appeared in this publication, Vol. III, pp. 
364-383. 
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Historical Department of Iowa. 


TRUSTEES: 
Governor Lesiiz M. Suaw, JupcE H. E. DEEmEr, 
Cuter Justice G. 8. Roprysoy, Hon. Gzorcr L. Dosson, 
JuDGE C. T. GRANGER, Secretary of State, 
JUDGE JOSIAH GIVEN, Hon. R. C. Barrett, 


JupDGE Scotr M. Lapp, 
JupGE C. M. WaTERMAN, 


CHARLES ALDRICH, Curator anp SECRETARY. 


This new Department was established by act of the Legislature of 1892 for the 
promotion of historical collections pertaining to Iowa and the Territory from which 
our State was established. 

The Historical Rooms are in the basement story of the State House, are fire-proof, 
and will be a safe depository for valuable books. files of newspapers, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, maps, portraits and articles of value, illustrative of the history and 
progress of our State and its people. 

Here it is desired to collect: 

_ ist. A copy of all documents, papers or pamphlets, letters or manuscripts, relat- 
ing to early settlements in any part of Iowa. 

2d. Well authenticated facts relating to the naming of any of the lakes, rivers, 
counties, cities and chief towns of Iowa, stating the origin, signification, and authors 
of such names. 

3d. Personal narratives; the biographies of men or women who were among the 
early settlers in any part of Iowa, giving details of all facts of public interest, inci- 
dents of pioneer life, etc. 

_4th. Copies of old lowa newspapers, files of such papers up. to the close of the 
War of the Rebellion; letters written by soldiers during the war ; incidents connected 
with the organization of lowa regiments, batteries or companies. 

_ 5th. Letters, diaries, commissions of officers, newspaper articles in war times, 
histories of companies and regiments, arms or equipments used in any of the wars, 
battle flags, etc. 

6th. The names, date of establishment, and brief histories of Academies, Semi- 
naries, Colleges and Universities in lowa. Names of founders, and of all principals 
and presidents, and dates of terms of service. Catalogues and other publications. 

7th. Send to the Historical Department the stone axes, hatchets, mauls, pestles, 
arrow and spear heads, and not allow them to be wasted by scattering them elsewhere, 

8th. We desire especially arms, household implements, or ornaments in use 
among any of the Indian tribes which have at any time inhabited Iowa; also recol- 
lections of the lowa Indians by any of the pioneer white settlers. 

9th. Photographs or engravings of public buildings of Iowa or Western historic 
places, and drawings, paintings or portraits relating in any way to Iowa or Iowa 
people. 

40th. In short we wish to collect copies of all circulars, pamphlets, political 
speeches, lectures, sermons, books or manuscripts referring te Lowa or the West, or 
prepared by lowa men or-women on any subject at any time or any place. 

Owners of rare documents or valuable relics who do not wish to dispose of them, 
may be willing to deposit them in our fire-proof rooms where they will besecure from 
loss or destruction and carefully preserved, with the name of the owner attached, 
subject to withdrawal at any time. 

We solicit from historical societies or similar organizations copies of their publi- 
cations, and will cheerfully reciprocate such favors. Wealso respectfully solicit from 
authors and publishers of Western history or biography copies of their works forour 
Historical Library. ‘ : 

All communications and contributions should be addressed to the Historical De- 
partment, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Supt. Public Instruction. > 


THE ANNALS OF IOWA: 


The publication of this magazine was resumed in Ap i aw : j 
1893, after a suspension of several years, by the Historica re x 3 


Department of Iowa. ' 


In order to faci I 1p 
materials for Iowa history and biography, it is necessary to 


provide for the publication from time to time, of such manu-_ 
script narratives and recollections as may be procured by 


this Department. 


No better or_more popular method of placing such con- — 
tributions within reach of the people of the State has been 


suggested than through a magazine published quarterly for 
that purpose. 


Each issue of the ANNALS will contain not less than eighty 


pages, with one or more portraits of prominent Iowa men - 


or women; and such other illustrations as can be procured, 
to add to the interest of historical and biographical sketches. 

We especially invite contributions relating experiences 
and adventures of Iowa soldiers in the War of the Rebel- 
lion; histories of Iowa regiments, and any facts pertaining 
to the four years’ war, that have not yet-been published. 
Very few histories of Iowa regiments have yet appeared, 
and we especially urge upon the suryiving soldiers that ar- 
rangements be made without delay to secure a good history 
of each of the fifty-seven Iowa regiments and four batteries. 
The numbers for two years will make a valuable book of at 
least 640 pages, and place these Lowa war records where 
they will be preserved for all time, while many of the actors 
in the great tragedy of the nineteenth century are living to 
furnish them. 

We also cordially solicit the survivors of pioneer days to 
contribute their recollections of early times. Narratives re- 
lating to the first settlements in every part of the State fur- 
nish most valuable materials for history. 

Tue ANNALS oF Iowa will be printed in style suitable for 
binding, and the subseription price is one dollar per year, 
or twenty-five cents a single number. Public libraries and 
educational institutions will find in this work historical 
material that will be of especial interest to young people who 
desire correct information relating to Iowa and its past. 
Subscriptions and communications should be addressed to 
the Historical Department, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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